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FTER MY LAST message to you in the May Bulletin, 

I had several letters with comments or questions 
‘bout what I had written, and with suggestions that I 
ontinue the discussion in my next article. 

You will remember that as a basis of what I wrote I 
lealt with the main points in a small book by C. P. 
now called The Two Cultures. In this book, Snow was 
regretting the fact that there is abundant evidence to 
show that the devotees of the two cultures, the Hu- 
manities and Science, are drawing farther and farther 
apart. His great hope was that there might develop in 
(ime, a new understanding and appreciation of both 


4 cultures on the part of both the experts and the lay- 
4 inen. I advocated that as voice teachers, standing 


between Science and the Humanities, we might serve 
as an example of a bridge between the two cultures. 
This means that we must establish the fact that it is not 
a case of either/or, but both, rightly conceived and 
rightly balanced. To attain this balance requires both 
imagination and judgement—a preponderance of either 
science or the humanities is defeating—we must re- 
member that they feed into each other. 

All teachers have a tendency to ossify in their ideas 
and practices which when followed, produce a hum- 
crum way of procedure. This observation is not re- 
stricted to teachers—it applies also to business-men, 
preachers, scientists, carpenters or brick-layers. It is 
the imaginative, creative person who dares to be fresh 
end alert, who brings new light to himself, to his occu- 
pation and to his fellows. Einstein was once asked how 
te developed his Theory of Relativity and his answer 
vas, “By questioning the obvious.” The history of art 
znd science is replete with questioning of the obvious, 
\ith imaginative experimentation. For example, we 
lave Bach using five fingers on the organ and harpsi- 
chord instead of three; the renaissance painters using 
rew found devices of perspective producing three di- 
riensions on a two dimensional space; Charles Ives ex- 
}erimenting with strange combinations of tone and 
£ choenberg with his twelve-tone scale. So I might go 


0, 


on, each example representing a bridge of culture, each 
having an element of Science and an element of the 
Humanities. 

I have frequently indicated a great interest in the 
findings of science and the effect of these findings on the 
culture of societies, but I may never have indicated be- 
fore the interest in science as a method of finding out 
about the world in which we live. This is, I think, of the 
greatest importance. The Greeks, the pre-Socratic 
Greeks, sat in their arm chairs, if they had them, and 
speculated about the nature of matter and the great big 
questions of the universe. They did not experiment in 
the sense that we apply to that term today. It is only in 
the last three hundred years that the real experimental 
attitude has been developed, an attitude which has been 
applied so successfully that it has now become rational- 
ized into a method. The use of this method is respon- 
sible for all of the great discoveries of the last genera- 
tion. And it is not confined in its use to scientists—it 
can be used by teachers, by students, by anyone who 
wishes to learn and make use of good common-sense. 

An abstract statement of the use of this method runs 
something like this: [1] recognize the problem; [2] 
state the hypothesis; [3] draw the inferences; [4] per- 
form the experiment; and [5] make the observations. 

How can this method of procedure be applied to the 
teaching of voice? A student comes to you, and [1] 
you must recognize his problems—are they psychologi- 
cal, physical, is he throaty or nasal, does he have pre- 
conceived notions which limit his progress or is there a 
general lack of musicianship? [2] Consider and apply 
your theory for him—taking him where he is; [3] if 
these things are done, both you and the student can ex- 
pect certain results—this involves one of the great uses 
of science-predictability; [4] performance—in our case, 
vocalization or song; [5] At this point, both teacher and 
student evaluate what has been done, or not done! So 
it goes, a method of procedure to be used step by step 
and over and over again, through ups and downs, with 
some failures and fortunately, some successes.tt 
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PARK STREET CHURCH on historic Boston 
Common, built in 1809. Here William Lloyd 
Garrison gave his first anti-slavery address 
[1829], and here was the first public singing 
of America, on the 4th of July, 1832. The site 
has long been known as Brimstone Corner, be- 
cause brimstone for gunpowder was stored in 
the cellar during the War of 1812. The Free- 
dom Trail begins here. [Photo courtesy Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce Convention Bureau. ] 
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oston—the birthplace of freedom. 

Boston—world-famous center of 
education, medicine and research. Bos- 
TON—“land where our fathers died— 
land of the Pilgrim’s pride!” Boston— 
host to the 1961 NATS convention. 

As always, the success of a conven- 
tion might be said to depend on three 
things. First, of course, the program. 
[We think ours is outstanding! ] Second, 
the locale. |Where better than in the 
Hub of the Universe?| And third, that 
fine spirit of good fellowship among 
people of similar interests. [It is always 
very much in evidence when good 
“NATS” get together.] We are happy 
about the first; we are cocky about the 
second, and we ask you all to join us 
in the creation of the third. 

Nearly two years have gone into the 
shaping of this program. We know all 
too well that “you can’t please every- 
body”—but it won’t be for lack of try- 
ing. Many ideas have been weighed and 
discarded because their appeal was not 
sufficiently general, or because they 
were too reminiscent of certain work- 
shop classes. 

You will see on the outside back 
cover of this issue of THE BULLETIN a 
list of convention highlights. I do not 
want to dwell at length on these ses- 
sions, for you will have your official 
program before long, and the December 
issue of THE BUuLLeTin will go into 
greater detail. Let this be as the whiff 
of the roasting turkey before Thanks- 
giving dinner! 

It is hard to know where to begin 
discussing the varied events in store for 
you. Perhaps I had better speak first 
of the reception at Fenway Court, to 
be tendered to the delegates by the Bos- 
ton, the Maine and the Rhode Island 
chapters of NATS. We are deeply 
indebted to the Trustees of the Isa- 
bella Stewart Gardner Museum, through 


whose courtesy we are permitted to 
meet in these beautiful surroundings. 
The cover of this issue of THE BULLETIN 
can give you only a slight idea of this 
lovely Venetian Court, noted for its 
ever-changing display of flowers. Gal- 
leries overlooking the court contain 
priceless tapestries and original paint- 
ings by Rembrandt, Botticelli, Fra An- 
gelico, Titian, Rubens, etc. You would 
go far to find a finer collection than is 
housed in this small gem of a museum. 
It is in this lovely setting that we will 
enjoy a recital by Kay Griffel, our 1960 
Singer-of-the-Year. The reception will 
follow the recital. 

“Let us sing on our journey” is our 
motto for the 61 convention—so we 


shall sing! Under the leadership of an. 


eminent conductor, we shall sing Bach 
together. There will be a voice clinic, 
a folk-song panel, a tea at Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Fine and Applied 
Arts and a debate on the subject “Re- 
solved: That the Teaching of Singing is 
a Science,” with William Vennard tak- 
ing the affirmative, Philip Duey, the 
negative, and with Harvey Ringel as 
moderator. That should be something! 

Dr. Karl Geiringer, internationally- 
known musicologist with degrees from 
so many European and American uni- 
versities that I couldn’t possibly list 
them, will talk on “Haydn and the 
Opera.” Last winter, we, in Boston, had 
the privilege of hearing the first pre- 
sentation of a Haydn opera, which Dr. 
Geiringer had transcribed from the 
original manuscript. 

The Singer-of-the-Year contest will 
take place all by itself on Thursday 
evening. In this way, we shall not be 
rushed, and can enjoy it thoroughly and 
congratulate the winner before the wee 
small hours. 

We are especially happy to be able 
to announce that Roland Hayes, world- 
famous tenor, will talk to us, and will 
illustrate his address with songs. Mr. 
Hayes’ unshakable integrity as a musi- 
cian, as a singer and as a person stands 
out in a world where commercialism 
too often invades the arts. 

After our Annual Banquet on Friday 
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night, the distinguished Metropolitan 
Opera star, Martial Singher, will present 
a recital for our enjoyment. All these 
events and more await you at our Con- 
vention. 

Now we come to the matter of the 
locale and your opportunities to get the 
most out of it. We have gone to many 
great cities, rich in history, art and ur- 
ban beauty; but how much have we 
been able to absorb of the spirit and 
flavor of these cities? One member was 
heard to say of a recent convention: “It 
was wonderful, but I might as well have 
been in Siberia for all I saw of the city; 
and we were so rushed that from eight 
o'clock to midnight, I didn’t have a 
chance to wash my face!” Often in the 
past we have had a forty-five minute 
break for lunch | usually boiled down to 
half an hour], and after standing in line 
to be seated, there was barely time for 
a glass of water and a tooth-pick! 

For the Boston convention, we have 
planned it differently. We hope the 
quality of our sessions will make them 
memorable—and we have allowed much 
longer luncheon breaks, ending our 
afternoon sessions at four and reconven- 
ing at eight. Coffee will be available at 
all times, but we have planned no coffee 
breaks. These longer luncheon periods 
and the earlier closing of afternoon ses- 
sions will give you time to really inspect 
at your leisure the fine exhibits dis- 
played for your inspection by all the 
great music publishers. Our programs 
have constantly repeated the words 
“Visit Exhibits,” but often lack of time 
has made it impossible for us to do them 
justice. More than this—you will also 
have time to see our city—and it is well 
worth seeing. 

Boston has been called the “Hub of 
the Universe”, the “Athens of America”, 
the “Literary Mecca of New England”. 
But call it what you will, it is the most 
historic city in America. Tourists flock 
in from every corner of the globe to 
visit our famous landmarks—many of 
them within easy walking distance from 
the hotel. The British started their 
march on Lexington within  stone’s 
throw of the hotel’s front door. Paul 
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Revere’s house, King’s Chapel, Copps 
Hill Burying Ground, the Old North 
Church, Boston Common—all are near- 
by; while within two blocks is the John 
Hancock Building from whose tower one 
can see the whole city in panorama. On 
one side the Charles River with the 
great buildings of Harvard, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology and Boston 
University; on the other side, Boston 
Harbor where “Old Ironsides” still rides 
at anchor. 

You will be given a mimeographed 
list of eating places compiled for your 
information by one of our. committee 
members, including restaurants of var- 
ied prices and specialties, and you will 
have time to try some of these. Among 
those listed are a famous sea-food house, 
and the dining room in the heart of the 
market district with the checked red- 
and-white tablecloths. Then there is the 
one down on the docks where the great 
ships come in, and the old French res- 
taurant in a side alley where genera- 
tions of Boston’s leading citizens have 
dined and wined, still presided over by 
a life-sized painting of a lady [?] minus 
her clothes. 

We have touched on the program and 
dwelt on the historic shrines of the city 
as two reasons why you should plan to 
be with us. Now we come to the third, 
most intangible, yet perhaps the most 
important thing of all—the fine spirit 
of good fellowship among these, your 
colleagues. 

Those of us who are regular attenders 
of NATS conventions and workshops go 
only in part to hear talks by renowned 
teachers and recitals by famous singers, 
stimulating though these may be. We 


also go to “talk shop” with others of 
our calling; to listen in on friendly argu- 
ments between, say, the head of a great 
western conservatory and a vocal thera- 
pist from North Dakota. We go to take 
part in late-evening discussions when 
ten or a dozen of us gather around a 
table to talk of our problems and to 
exchange ideas on how best to deal with 
those problems. We go to absorb new 
ideas and to be reassured regarding our 
own theories. We go to have our faith 
renewed in the nobility of our profes- 
sion and in the high caliber of our col- 
leagues, and to feel a new surge of pride 
in our membership in NATS. 

Like most organizations, NATS seems 
to be made up of the “goers” and the 
“non-goers.” Which are you—and why? 
If you are a “goer”, it is probably be- 
cause you went to one of our conven- 
tions once to see what it was all about, 
and since then, wild horses couldn’t keep 
you away. If you are a “non-goer”, what 
is the answer? No—it is not a matter of 
finances. Certain dedicated members al- 
ways manage to come from every far- 
flung state in the Union, while others, 
living within a radius of 25 miles sit at 
home and knit. 

So in reality this has not been ad- 
dressed to the “goers”—we are sure 
they will come, even though we were to 
announce a recital by Fabian and a 
debate on the relative merits of “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” over “Three Blind 
Mice.” It is to the “non-goers” that we 
are making our appeal—because we be- 
lieve that you don’t know what you 
have been missing in failing to attend 
our conventions—and we want you to 
come to Boston this year to find out.t# 
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From To Boston sy Ratt To Boston By AIR 
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Kansas City 107.56 177.58 127.80 172.50 
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Missoula 172.13 264.37 237.60 312.10 
Minneapolis 104.75 173.62 115.60 154.10 
New Orleans 110.33 156.78 140.00 199.10 
New York 20.85 27.72 21.82 30.00 
Oklahoma City 126.09 203.76 157.20 204.00 
St. Louis 98.43 169.00 102.40 143.00 
Salt Lake 163.06 255.11 218.20 298.30 
San Francisco 196.39 294.44 198.00 381.40 
Seattle 186.05 280.52 233.20 361.40 
Tam 103.95 149.33 110.10 172.80 
44.12 63.34 45.70 58.60 


The above are basic fares, i. e., they do not include 10% Federal Tax. Seat, roomette, 
or jet sur-charges should be added when applicable. Above fares are for general 
information only and are subject to change without notice. See you all in Boston! 
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William H. Scheide earned his A.B. from Princeton in 1936 
and his A.M. from Columbia in 1940. From 1940 to 1942, he 
was a member of the music faculty at Cornell. He has been 
director of the Bach Aria Group since 1946. The presentation 
of this paper by Mr. Scheide and the accompanying illustra- 
tions sung by Norman Farrow, baritone of the Bach Aria 
Group, was one of the highlights of the 1960 National Conven- 
tion, held in Dallas, December 27-30. 


* * * 


AS DIRECTOR of the Bach Aria Group, one of the many 
things which has interested me has been the reaction 
of the singers to the music. My interest was heightened, if 
anything, by the fact I had previously been told by my 
own vocal teacher [an Englishman] that Bach’s arias were 
unvocal [this while he was teaching me, For he is like a 
refiner’s fire, much of which is not my idea of bel canto]. 
I did not seek individual comments, but the members of 
the Group [most of whom have been a part of it for ten 
years or more] have long since told me voluntarily that 
they enjoy the work not only because they like the music, 
but also, no matter whether they are vocalists or instru- 
mentalists, because they find that it does them good pro- 
fessionally to perform it. It makes them better performers. 
Since I am not a voice teacher, I would like to share this 
experience with those who are—while offering a few lay- 
men’s thoughts as to what may be behind it. 

Let us start by taking a composition where the elements 
of Bach’s art are seen at their clearest. This is certainly 
the case with the Intonation and Recitative from CANTATA 
83 composed for Purification Day, February 2, 1724. The 
text of the Intonation is the Nunc Dimittis of Simeon; “Lord, 
now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace.” The text of 
the recitative consists of comments upon this theme. [See 
facsimile of work referred to above on page opposite. | 

To get a fair idea of what is to be found in the piece it 
will be necessary to take a tour through most of the history 
of western music. 

[1] The melody of the Intonation is Gregorian Chant, 
the musical expression of the Patristic Age, the earliest 
music of Christianity. 

[2] The ascending scale of six notes which opens the instru- 
mental melody is the hexachord, the primitive scale 
system devised by the musical theorist and writer 
Guido of Arezzo about the year 1000. 

[3] The canon at the octave between the unison strings 
and the continuo represents counterpoint as elaborated 
by the late Gothic style of the fifteenth century. 

[4] The German text of the Intonation represents the 
effect of the Lutheran Reformation of the sixteenth 
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century. Gregorian music was originally, of course, 
sung only in Latin. 

[5] The recitative passages represent the influence of the 
seventeenth century Italian opera. 

[6] The recitative text represents early eighteenth century 
German Pietism, which was, to an important extent, 
responsible for the religious development of John 
Wesley and thus for all the churches that have sprung 
from him. 

[7] In spite of the modal character of the Gregorian In- 
tonation, the harmony of the composition as a whole 
is completely tonal. Here we encounter the harmonic 
instinct that has conditioned all subsequent music until 
at least the end of the nineteenth century. 

[8] The fragmentary character of the ritornel passages in 
the recitative anticipates the romantic movement of 
the nineteenth century. 

There may be other elements, but these will certainly 
do for our present purposes. In fact, some may even be 
excluded since our view is limited to purely musical aspects. 


Thus we may omit the textual and literary questions in [4] | 


and [6] as well as the link to Guido of Arezzo and his 


hexachord in [2]. We are thus left with five musical — 


elements; how shall we classify them? 

Most musical sounds fall into about four categories. Three 
are the human voice, sounds produced by human breath 
[woodwind and brass instruments] and sounds dependent 
on the intensity of human touch [pianoforte, string and 
percussion instruments.] All are basically alike in that 
the personality of the performer can be intimately projected 


into them. In the delicacy of their nuances they express — 


the inmost ebb and flow of human feeling. That oft-used 
phrase “to perform musically” means essentially the in- 
telligent [and therefore artistic] use of these powers and 
opportunities. It is the soul of most music making. It is 
the goal of most music teaching and is the secret, in large 
part, of every performer’s success or failure. 

This is an expressive style, a romantic style. The nearest 
thing to it in the Bach piece we are considering is [8] 


with the romantic breaking up of the ritornel during the | 


recitative. But the style we are describing also includes the 


operatic. And we have found in [5] the recitative which is | 


a pure operatic form. 

The wondrous subtlety that modern tone production gives 
to melodic articulation has been greatly aided by tonal 
harmony. Tonal harmony defines melodic lines. If we may 
liken a melody to a railroad train, the harmony would be 
the track that directs its course and brings it at the cadence 
to its predestined conclusion. In other words, it gives to 

[Please turn to page 6.] 
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the melody its meaning, direction and purpose. Thus it 
helps to determine the phrasing and to assist the performer 
in his interpretation. Accordingly, we should add element 
[7]. 
But there is a fourth type of musical sound fundamentally 
different from any of those described above. This is the 
mechanically regulated wind pressure which produces the 
sound in baroque organs. This is a sound much less ac- 
cessible to human control. It is an impersonal and static 
sound. A note can be uniformly sustained for an indefinite 
period. This, of course, is a definitely non-human quality 
and the question of dynamics on the organ is not dependent 
on human phrasing, breath or touch. It is dependent solely 
on the number of stops drawn and notes sounding. 

There is also a kind of melody that is uniquely appropri- 
ate to this rigid, impersonal kind of sound. I refer to a 
tune of the barest simplicity consisting of a succession of 
long-held notes, often of equal length. And such a tune 
meets us in the Gregorian Intonation mentioned in [1]. 
Since, on the organ, all melodies are equally unphrased 
and unaccented, a fabric of polyphonic music is a more 
homogeneous unit when played on an organ than, for 
example, by an orchestra where each separate part may 
be phrased and articulated differently. The orchestral 
sound has a certain restlessness and lack of balance. First 
one part sticks out, then another. On the organ, the separate 
voices are heard as really equal and the total sound is more 
unified. Therefore, we may say that an ear which habitually 
hears the organ is more likely to think of a polyphonic 
style such as we noticed in [3]. 

Why are organs traditionally placed in churches? We 
have already given some of the answers. Classic organ tone 
[a] cannot be altered or subjected to human feelings and 
[b] has the inherent ability to persist indefinitely. These 
would seem to be the reasons why for probably a thousand 
years, more or less, organ tone has instinctively been recog- 
nized as a musical counterpart to the non-human, eternal 
elements in religious experience. 

As we all know, during the Middle Ages the Church was 
the dominating cultural force. It therefore seems not un- 
reasonable to assume [and such evidence as we have tends 
to confirm it] that organ tone held a similar primary posi- 
tion. And as the church influenced many, if not all other 
areas of life, so did organ tone influence other areas of 
music. Thus, as other instruments were invented and de- 
veloped, it was not only technical crudeness and lack of 
refinement that inhibited their ability to phrase with the 
intimacy demanded by modern performers. For as religion 
and the church conditioned the mind of the period so did 
organ tone condition medieval musical ears. It took one of 
the major cultural revolutions of all times to effect a change. 
I refer of course to the Italian Renaissance. 

In its wake arose, again in Italy, the opera and the violin. 
With the advent of these newcomers the center of gravity 
in music began a decisive shift from the religious to the 
secular world. The power of this movement lives today in, 
for example, the Italian verbal directions in all musical 
scores. The Italian musical instinct, with its love of string 
instrumental sound and vocal bel canto, has overspread the 
world. 

The instinct of the Germans was, in many respects, 
diametrically opposed to this. Where the Italians thought 
monophonically, in one great singing line, the Germans 
thought polyphonically. Where the Italians thought in terms 
of the violins of Stradiverii and Guarnerii, the Germans 
thought in terms of the organs of Schnitger and Silbermann. 
One loved stringed instruments, the other winds. 
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But Italian musical culture was on the march, in process 
of being exported into all the world. What were the Ger 
mans to do with it? Italian opera houses sprang up in 
various German cities but never achieved a firm foothold 
For example, the last Italian operatic performance i 
Leipzig was in 1720 and nine years later the house was sold 
at auction. But the Italian operatic style did not die in 
Leipzig. Rather [as was the case with other places in Ger- 
many], it moved into church, reincarnated for Leipzig in 
Bach’s cantata recitatives and arias. It is fascinating to com- 
pare these works with their contemporary operatic proto- 
types. How close they approach and yet what “a great 
gulf fixed” there is between them. An attempt to describe 
the nature of this “gulf” was made by Bach’s biographer 
Philipp Spitta who, naturally prejudiced in favor of his 
hero, wrote the following: “...in Germany .. . [the opera 
was subjected to a] . . . complete purification . . . by means 
of the national art of the organ.” Bach’s cantatas contained 
“the spirit of the time, in so far as it could find fitting 
musical expression in operatic forms, and at the same time 
the genuine church style.”! Thus Bach “succeeded in 
effacing . . . the disproportion which existed between vocal 
and instrumental music, and in combining them to form a 
third power higher than either.” 

Spitta’s prejudice is shown of course in the use of the 
word “purification.” Does the opera have to be “purified”? 
We need not discuss it here. Perhaps it might be more use- 
ful to say that Italian opera in Germany was subject to a 
complete fusion with the national art of the organ. But 
this is a most extraordinary and fascinating musical phe- 
nomenon. The most secular musical style combines with 
the most religious, the most worldly with the most un- 
worldly. We will not consider the metaphysical conse- 
quences of this [although they must certainly be most ar- 
resting], but address ourselves to the external musical and’ 
especially vocal elements in this fusion. It would seem that 


these could be described in the following four phrases} '® 


which freely overlap: [a] Evenness in regard to voice} 
production; [b] A free and unimpeded flow of long melodic 


lines; [c] A simplification of articulation; [d] A near) ' 


elimination of accent. 


My suggestion would be that, if Bach’s vocal music is of} ” 


any help to voice cultivation [as the singers of the Bach 
Aria Group have clearly indicated to me is the case], the 
reasons may perhaps be sought in these directions. As an 
illustration, we may compare the following two fugue sub- 
jects which, being similarly formed, show clearly in their 
differences the peculiarities of the instruments for which 
they were intended: 


WELLTEMPERED CLAVIER I, Fucue I, BWV846(2) 


| 
ORGAN Fucue In C Major, BWV545(2) ; 


The clavier subject is full of elastic, syncopated accents. 


They are its life. The organ subject depends upon sustained, 


unaccented breadth for its effect. It is this spirit of simple 


and even articulation that lies behind all of Bach’s vocal 
music. 


Returning for a last look at the Intonation from CANTATA 
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rocess 33 the main spot to find a fusion of operatic and organ _ 
| Ger ausic is the instrumental melody. However, if we turn our Basso. — = — 
up I} tention to Bach’s arias we find widespread evidence of 
thold uch a union in vocal as well as instrumental parts. As Spitta iG 
ce jut it the spirit of the organ is combining “them to form 
s Sold]. third power higher than either.” 
die in A very clear example is the aria for bass and continuo = 
Ger- rom Cantata 97 composed in 1734.! The text is the second = 
718 1) tanza of the hymn “In allen meinen Taten.” The music 
com-7 .onsists only of two bass lines. The unadorned melody in 
proto-| he ritornel develops its own harmony in the manner of ‘ . 
he violin and violoncello solo works and presents three > 
scribe] otives. The first: — 
rapher ist es spatand| fra he um] al le mei-ne | Mi Sor-gen i-t um 
mean: 
time Sor . um sonst. umsonst; nichts 
in| Shared by cello and voice in the course of the piece. This 
ified”? } 
e use- 4 
t to a 
1. But} but the voice has more of it. 
| phe-} The third motive: 
with 
st un- ‘ 
conse- 
al and’ 
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hrases| 'S wholly instrumental. 

voice) Lhere is thus a considerable area where voice and cello 
1elodic| “"e used in the same manner, in obedience to the over- 
- near! 'uling instinct of the organ, but there are other places where 
they diverge in directions congenial to each. |See excerpt 
c is of "eferred to in paragraph above in the adjacent column. | 
- Bach, A piece like this shows at a glance why Bach arias occur 
], the) so seldom on concert programs. They are simply not de- 
As an) *igned for a vocal soloist with piano accompaniment. This 
e sub-| ®ia is a vocal-instrumental duet, performed by equals, 
1 their) »ehind and above which stands the sovereign spirit of the 
which) ©rgan. Clarity of perception here is hindered by the sub- 
ordinate place given to the organ in present day musical 
culture. A fair expression of the prevailing attitude was 
iiade in 1903 by Pope Pius X: “Although the music proper 
‘> the Church is purely vocal music, music with the ac- 
companiment of the organ is also permitted.” Under such 
circumstances who would ever think that a singer might 


mags mit mri orn | Sa 


improve his art by listening to an instrument relegated by 
istom to so menial a position? ‘ ; 
* Butts return to the fusion of styles we should add that ee 
is apparent not only in tone and voice production, but SS === 
iso in rhythm. The problem presented to the performer po 
ere is a particularly precarious one. First of all, in per- SS 4 
orming an eloquent Bach melodic line, one must be as ; 
(xpressive and impassioned as it is possible to be. Human : ‘iis aa 
‘motion is certainly set forth with singular power in Bach’s 
tained, elodies. There is no limit to either the joy or the anguish. mit mri nen | chem ach 
simp‘€) performing this melody, the performer must be quintes- 
sntially a human being. But he has also the awesome 
_ | :ssignment of simultaneously being God. For all the pas- 
and rapture of the melody is supported by an iron [Plecse tu:n tc pore.) 
LETIN 
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2 an The problem of doing justice to both these opposing forces 
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* * 


T WILL BE difficult for most of you, 
who know me primarily as the sender 
of nasty little white cards demanding 
dues so that you may remain worthy 
members of our association, that I am 
really a humanitarian at heart. 

In this paper, we shall discuss the 


* 


field of singing as it takes its rightful 
place in the broad area which we shall 
call THE Humanities. We are not only 
builders of voices, teachers of style and 
singing, but we are also builders of 
taste and understanding. We work in 
one little, however important, language 
through which man has expressed him- 
self—singing, possibly the most personal 
of all means of musical expression. 
Probably more so than in any other art 
form, we explore in song a man’s man- 
ner of giving shape to his innermost 
feelings, rather two men’s—the poet 
and the composer. I say more so than 
in any other art form because our rela- 
tionship through song with content, 
form, and the creator of both is so very 
intimate. After probing deeply the 
product of these two, we [as singers] 
project the infinite variety of feelings 
suggested by those who made the song, 
adding our own experience and pro- 
jecting a new thing which goes on 
to pick up a fourth dimension as each 
hearer makes response to the song. 


We are engaged in revealing to students 
and all who can hear, a world of beauty 
in this most intimate of all expressive 
means, the human voice. 

In each work of art, there is repro- 
duced an aspect of the outer world; 
but that reproduction inevitably reveals 
an inner world. Here is a reality formed 
from the fusion of the two and a third 
order is brought into existence. Each 
note, each nuance is conceived for ex- 
pressive purpose, whether it be in 
an art song, or a B Minor Mass, or a 
Beethoven Ninth, just as each painter 
manipulates color, shape, line for ex- 
pressive purpose. 

To understand more fully the songs 
man has written in any age, we need 
to see that age revealed as completely 
as possible. We must see it illuminated 
by the light of other areas in whic 
man has expressed himself. We sin3 
Debussy better, project his sensitivity 
with more subtlety and penetration f 
we absorb and make a part of ourselves 
the poetry of Verlaine, Baudelaire, Mal- 
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maximum expressiveness, the basic rhythms must be un- 

cisturbed. This is Bach’s conception of the two sides of the 

coin of reality. It is also the heart of his musical doctrine 
end should be the foundation upon which every Bach per- 
former builds his interpretations. 

Finally we may ask: how do Bach’s arias relate them- 
selves to his art as a whole? Most of his work can be 
ftted into one of the following four styles [if we stretch 
the terms a little]: 

[1] Contrapuntal forms [fugue, canon, invention, etc.]. 
This is probably the style for which he is best known 
and also the one which frightens the greatest number 
of people away from him. 

[2] Chorale forms. This refers to Bach compositions using 
melodies appropriated from other composers, usually 
Lutheran hymn writers. Bach assumed that performers 
and listeners would recognize the tune and [if it were 
used instrumentally] associate with it the traditional 
text. 

[3] Recitative. 

[4] Concerto [including most clavier and organ preludes, 
suites, etc.]. 

In all contrapuntal and chorale forms the organ is, of 


‘| course, predominant. They are its real home ground. Recita- 


tive is from the opera, but one can hear readily enough 


‘| how Bach has tempered it with the organ. The situation is 


In most arias, the instrumental ritornels correspond to the 
orchestral tuttis of a concerto grosso while the freer, modu- 
latory voice parts correspond to the concertino passages. 

Thus the organ reigns over all of Bach’s work. To his 
wondrous humanity, it imparts something that is super- 
earthly and eternal. It is present in the most elementary 
question of technique as well as in the profoundest problem 
of interpretation. So we may say that the singer of a Bach 
aria undertakes, as do the instrumentalists, a kind of 
servitude—a servitude more demanding, perhaps, than any 
other music. Inasfar, however, as the “servants” may re- 
gard their task as justified they may find in it a musical 
[even a vocal] parallel to the prayer which mentions Him 
in “whose service is perfect freedom.”%% 


i ive ——. Johann Sebastian Bach, English edition, volume 2, page 338. 
i. celal tr the Bach Aria Group on Decca DL 9408, Side 2, Band 4. 

[Editor’s Note: The reader is referred to Edwards Music Re- 
prints, Series A—Complete Works and Monumenta, No. 1— 
Johann Sebastian Bachs Werke, published by J. W. Edwards, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1947. 

Cantata 83: Erfreute Zeit in neuen Bunde. The excerpt re- 
produced on page 5, this article, is to be found in Vol. XX, pp. 
64-67. 

Cantata 97: In allen meinen Thaten. The excerpt reproduced 
on pages 7 and 8, this article, is to be found in Vol. XXII, pp. 


similar with the concerto; its vocal counterpart is the aria. 
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>} larmé—if we are able to catch the 


spirit of these Symbolist poets as further 
revealed by a Monet, a Pisarro. 

Could we presume to teach an aria 
from Wozzeck without becoming aware 
of, indeed steeped in the play Woyzeck 
by Georg Biicher; could we teach it if 
we did not know the power of other 
EXPRESSIONIST creators such as_ the 
painters Kirchner, Emil Nolde, Miinch, 
o* the powerful drawings of George 
Grosz, Barlach, and the War Drawings 
o Otto Dix? 

The humanities in their study and 
uiderstanding become a revelation of 
tte forms in which man has left record 
o himself. We do not so much seek 
ir the styles of art a history of those 
styles as we do find there recorded a 
h story of humanity itself. The humani- 
ti2s consist not only in an irrevocable 
revelation of the past, but become a 
means of enabling us to reflect on pos- 
sivilities in the human condition which 
have at one time and another been 
real, actual, urgent in men’s minds. 
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The persuasion of Greece that knowl- 
edge was a sufficient guarantee of good- 
ness, the faith of the Middle Ages that 
life was a penance of the time-entangled 
human soul, the enthusiasm of the Ren- 
aissance that science and self-mastery 
were one—each of these, once passion- 
ately embraced, has been the effective 
attitude, the profoundly operative con- 
viction of men. The sole function of 
the humanities is to produce the reflec- 
tion that the culture of a people; wheth- 
er in the 5th century before Christ, 
or in the 20th century after Him, is no 
accident of grace which can be simply 
inherited, that it is a thing contrived, 
made by man, that it is grounded in 
human decision and can be maintained 
only by it—that it can be destroyed 
by default of it. 

Art in its history has done many 
things. It has been important as an 
instrument of culture when it revealed 
and communicated the spirit of its time, 
not only delineating man’s condition, 
but expressing his fervent hopes, his 
deepest feelings, his greatest ideas. 

It is quite possible that during the 
history of mankind basic needs, feelings, 
hopes, fears have not altered in essence, 
but man seems to demand constant 
revision of his methods of stating and 
communicating those conditions. The 


songs of Michael Head do not sound 
like the songs of Robert Schumann, 
yet they probe the depth of the soul 
in the musical language of the 20th 
century just as those of Schumann did 
in the 19th. Architects with imagination 
are today building churches expressive 
of man’s religious convictions which are 
proving that church architecture is not 
necessarily forever embalmed in the 
12th century Gothic forms, which in 
their time so completely expressed the 
thoughts and feelings of the man of the 
Middle Ages. So art is the process by 
which man expresses his relationship to 
the world about him, his feelings about 
that world. The various languages of 
art have precisely articulated these con- 
ditions for the age which produced that 
art, articulated them for the man who is 
able to understand the language. 

A work of art, be it a Michelangelo 
Moses, a Crucifixion by a Rembrandt, 
a Gothic Cathedral, a B Minor Mass by 
Bach, is a human document, and is pos- 
sessed of a profoundly human content. 
Each work of art not only mirrors 
its creator’s concepts, but also bears 
the stamp of its age and the influences 
that gave distinguishing shape to that 
age. Michelangelo painted not only as 
Michelangelo, but also as a Florentine 
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and a man of the Italian Renaissance. 
Schubert’s songs are not only the prod- 
uct of Schubert’s sensitivity and genius, 
but also are a lyric outpouring of a 
man caught in the spirit of the early 
Romantic poets. Each work of art is 
an expression of man to help him iden- 
tify himself with the world he is ex- 
periencing; it is an audible or visual 
expression of the human condition. Art 
is the group of languages through which 
feeling is expressed. Through art, hu- 
man experiences are given expression in 
forms we become aware of through our 
senses. Sometimes we call it painting, 
sometimes music, sculpture, architec- 
ture, literature, dance. Art is the proc- 
ess by which man expresses his rela- 
tionship to the world about him. Its 
function is not necessarily to entertain. 
It will clarify the picture of humanity; 
it will reveal and communicate the 
spirit of its time; it will frequently 
express feelings more than ideas; it 
will interpret and be expressive in the 
realm of emotion where words often 
lose precision. 

Art is not separable from the human 
species. It has existed since the birth 
of mankind. No primitive race, no 
race of extreme sophistication, no 
human scene has been discovered in 
which a highly developed art expres- 
sion has not been found to have played 
a vital part. The caves of Altamira yield 
exciting paintings which give evidence 
not only of art of high merit, but point 
also to that art as an important aspect 
of the culture which produced them. 
Primitive tribes exist today in remote 
parts of Australia whose culture has 
not developed comfortable living quar- 
ters, who have not seen fit to clothe 
themselves, yet these peoples have a 
highly developed expression in both 
music and the dance, as well as in the 
plastic arts. From the beginning of 
man’s time on earth, through the rise 
and fall of races and nations, art alone 
has remained constant, to be sure as- 
suming new shapes and sounds, but 
always giving visible or audible shape 
to his profoundest feelings, his hopes, 
fears, moments of spiritual exaltation, 
of tragic failures. 

In our variously ordered lives in art, 
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we come ultimately to the supreme 
worth of the works of art themselves; 
we probe the depths of artistic reality 
or illusion to clarify what has been at- 
tempted and achieved in art, and to 
grasp the human origin and import of 
art. 

As a Bach scrutinizes the world and 
ponders its meaning and seeks to un- 
derstand his relationship to it, he asks 
questions or bows in deep humility be- 
fore his God. His manner of represent- 
ing what he has found is an interpre- 
tation of the answers he has received 
—sometimes it is he, himself, who gives 
the answers. With Bach or Michelan- 
gelo, with Stravinsky or Picasso, we 
carry on not only conversation, but 
through them we have dialogue with 
both the visible world and the profound 
world of innermost feeling. What words, 
except those aided at times by music, 
have spoken so strongly of man’s in- 
humanity to man as has Picasso’s Guer- 
nica, Menotti’s The Consul? What text 
ever probed so deeply Crucifixion and 
Resurrection as text and music in the 
Credo portion of the B Minor Mass 
or the deeply moving Negro Spiritual, 
They Crucified My Lord, and He Never 
Said a Mumbalin’ Word. 

Art is forever more than a world of 
manipulation of medium—it is the or- 
dering of sound, color, shapes, forms 
for expressive purpose. At times its 
function is to interpret reality; at its 
greatest, it probes man’s most profound 
experience. Its language must not be 
confused with the language of words, 
is not meant to duplicate that language. 
If that were its only power, it would 
be quite useless. René Huyghe in his 
sensitive book, Ideas and Images in 
World Art, calls art the language of 
images which do not designate the same 
kind of reality that words do; of course 
the languages of images and the lan- 
guage of words do not designate reality 


by the same means. The language of | 


images belongs to an area of inner life 
that is distinct from that of ideas, which 
give substance to words. The image 
performs a psychological function that 


it alone can perform, for it expresses © 


elements of the psyche that would not 
be accessible without it. The magic of 
art is that it gives substance to a state 
of mind through the mediation of a 
plastic harmony in the visual arts—in 
music, a concord of sounds that embody 
man’s feelings. 

Language has no power to convey 
the totality of our inner life. We all 
know how much of it is left unspoken. 
It has been pointed out that words are 
the labels we attach to ideas and were 
designed to promote 
among men. They denote only what 
men have in common, that which they 
already know; words suggest these 
things by means of conventional and 
common designations. As Hobbes put 
it, “words are used by men as signs 
each of which has the power of arousing 


_a thought relating to some concept al- 
ready familiar to both the speaker and © 


the listener.” To perform their function, 
words have to eliminate from the ideas 
they signify all the emotional and indi- 
vidual components, all the nebulous 
aura of sensibility that is an integral 
part of our inner experience, and pre- 
serve only the central core. This core 
refers to a limited and verifiable ex- 
perience—the sensory datum or the 
general idea abstracted from it. 
Language, like the intellect, has been 


forced to confine itself to the realm | 


of the objective in order to secure a 
firm ground for its development. It was 
able to retain at best only such sub- 
jective elements as can be caught with- 
in the rigid net of rational thought. 
Language can speak of love and pain, 
but it expresses only a small part of 
those emotions as we express them in 
the depths of ourselves. Man is forever 
trying to instill into words the unique 
fragrance of the reality from which 
they were extracted, to make them 
communicate, as Proust wrote to Prin- 
cess Bibesco, “ a quality of the vision, 


a revelation of the particular univers: | 


[Please turn to page 40.] 
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Born in San Francisco in 1892, Radiana 
Pazmor began speaking French at the age 
of four, was graduated from the University 
of California “cum laude” in French, then 
turned to a singing career. She made debuts 
in concert in Paris, Berlin and London, 
returned to settle in New York in 1925, 
and became indentified with the then new 
movement for contemporary American 
music, introducing new songs in concerts 
of Pro Musica, the Copland-Sessions Con- 
certs, the New Music Association and 
similar organizations. In 1941 she joined 
the faculty of Converse College, in 1960 
was named Professor Emeritus, and is now 
teaching voice, and practising voice therapy 
at the Mobley-Stokes Clinic in Florence, 
South Carolina. 


* * * 


HE FRENCH SONG repertory has suf- 

fered unwarranted neglect in the 
United States. Of the thousands of songs 
suitable for recital and for teaching, 
only a handful, relatively speaking, are 
known to the musical world of this 
country. The main reason for this neg- 
lect would seem to be the lack of 
translations, and the poor quality of 
many of those that are available. There 
is not time in this discussion to deal 
with the problem of translation from the 
French. Suffice it to say that I have 
seen translations which gave a meaning 
exactly opposite to that of the original 
text. The AIVP hopes that the FELLow 
IN NATS Procrams will remedy this 
situation by encouraging the study of 
the French language by our voice 
teachers. 

This paper will deal with the French 
repertory from Berlioz’ time only, for 
it was then that the French mélodie be- 
gan to develop into its full power and 
beauty. This is the moment to point out 
that the French term used since early 
romanticism to designate the art song 
is “mélodie,” not “chanson,” the latter 
referring to folk song only, or to an art 
song composed in the folk manner, for 
example, the Ravel Chanson 4 boire. 

In the late 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies, the “romance” was the prevail- 
ing solo song of France. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau included its definition in the 
famous Dictionnaire de Musique of 
1767, and discussed it in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Since the romance 
should be written in a simple, touching 
and slightly archaic style, the music 
should correspond with the character 
of the verse: no ornaments, nothing 
affected, a sweet, natural, rustic melody, 
PRODUCING ITS EFFECT OF ITSELF, REGARD- 
LESS OF THE MANNER IN WHICH IT IS 
suNG. All that is necessary for singing 
a romance is a true and clear voice, 
good enunciation, and a simple way of 
singing.” The subject of the early ro- 


mance was almost invariably pastoral, 
with shepherds and shepherdesses with 
such names as Tircis, Chloe, Syivie, as 
the rustic personages. Before long, songs 
described as “romances” were being 
written throughout Europe. Even the 
Russians adopted the term, and it pene- 
trated the realm of opera when the 
Austrian Karl Ditters von Dittersdorf 
introduced one into a comic opera. 

The early romance had a rudimentary 
chordal accompaniment, usually with- 
out introduction or conclusion. Martini, 
with his Plaisir d’amour in 1784, struck 
a new note in the development of the 
form by giving it a prelude, an inter- 
lude and a postlude. From that time, 
the distinction between the “popular” 
and the “fashionable” romance was 
clearly defined. 

The French Revolution added a new 
dimension to this previously artificial 
song, namely, a genuine lyricism often 
imbued with true emotion, even melan- 
choly, relegating the conventional pas- 
toral subject to the attic. The patriotic 


Radiana Pazmor 


tic Melody,” and offered them as 
premiums with magazine subscriptions. 

Nevertheless, the form was under- 
going a valid and serious evolution, and 
toward 1830 showed the influence of 
the developing romantic movement. 
This was exemplified in the romances 
of two serious composers, Monpou, an 
unsuccessful opera composer, and 
Niedermeier, both of whom used for the 
first time texts by some of the great 
poets of their day. Thus, Niedermeier 


and Monpou were the link between the - 


romance and the mélodie. 

The use of the term “mélodie” began 
with the introduction of Schubert’s 
Lieder into France. But it is generally 
conceded that it was Berlioz who, in 
1835, first published vocal works as 
“mélodies” and thus made musical 
history. It came about through his set- 
tings of the poems of the Irish patriot- 
poet Thomas Moore, entitled “Irish 
Melodies,” [in French “Melodies ir- 
landaises.”] The term was then adopted 
by all French song composers. 

Thus, Berlioz may be considered in a 
sense the “father” of the mélodie, even 


though it was not until later that the © 


FRENCH SONG 


song, of course, had great importance, 
with the Marseillaise as the pinnacle in 
this genre. 

Now the romance was taken up by 
some of the prominent composers, 
Boieldieu, Pradher, Carbonel. Opera 
composers in general, however, con- 
sidered them beneath their dignity and 
wrote few. By 1815 the decay of this 
form became definite, and it passed 
through two final stages. In the first, 
which might be called the “exotic” 
phase, such titles as barcarole, Tyrolean, 
tarantelle, bolero, suggest the subject 
of the poem and the style of the music. 
In the second, the “commercial” phase, 
when publishing of romances became 
an industry, hack composers ground 
them out by the hundreds, and the pub- 
lishers, in order to attract attention to 
their wares, gave them such subtitles 
as: “Homeopathic Romance,” “Epilep- 


form attained its fullest expression. The 
output of Berlioz was extremely un- 
even, and except for the Nuits d’été and 
a few other songs, musically negligible. 
Berlioz did not feel at home in this 
miniature form: this was proven by the 
fact that many of the songs suffered 


two or even three revisions, always ir | 
the direction of more elaboration in the | 


accompaniment, from a more or les: 
simple piano form to full orchestration 
Les nuits d’été, however, contain many 
touches of genius and were by far the 
most deeply expressive songs writter 
by a French composer up to that time 

Now appeared a number of writer: 
of mélodies, Meyerbeer, Liszt, David 
Reber [who had considerable influenc: 
on the rising generation, among then 
Saint-Saéns]. Each of them played « 
role in the evolution of French song 
Liszt’s O quand tu dors reached a high 
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level of lyricism and deserved the popu- 
larity it achieved and still owns, but, 
like most mélodies of these composers, 
was written for the professional singer. 

According to Frits Noske in La 
mélodie francaise de Berlioz a4 Duparc, 
Charles Gounod is to be credited with 
the realization of the true French 
mélodie, showing typically French char- 
acteristics with little German influence. 
In spite of his almost fatal facility, his 
best songs show outstanding virtues: a 
fine balance between poetical and musi- 
val stresses [Saint-Saéns considered 
iim “the savior of French prosody”]; 
1 lovely fluidity of the melodic line; 
ind a diversity of style that:was rare in 
its time. The influence of Schubert is 
1ot entirely absent, but the net product 
remains unequivocally Gallic. His most 
‘famous song, Sérénade, known also 
under the title Sing, smile, slumber, 
was sung by the greatest singers of 
earlier generations and does not merit 
the neglect it has suffered of recent 
years. 

Bizet’s output was small: only forty- 
eight slight songs of unequal value. 
[hey show an unusual quality in that 
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often, vocal formulas which another 
composer might relegate to the accom- 
panist are incorporated in the vocal line. 
lor example, in Vieille chanson, the 
florid passages on the words “la fauv- 
ette” and “elle s’échappe 4a tire d’aile.” 
‘Vorthy of attention are such Bizet songs 
«s Guitare, Pastorale, and above all, 
idieux de Vhétesse arabe, which has 
-n exotic flavor and a use of brio tech- 
rique which offer a rich reward for the 
‘xpenditure of time necessary for its 
iastery. 

It is Massenet who may be called the 
ttue successor to Gounod as a song 
\ riter. Noske writes: “The essence of 
lis style is the expression of delicate 
€notion coupled with an extreme re- 
fnement.” His output was enormous, 
223 songs, which included the first true 
sog_cycles in the history of French 
sng. [This estimate is based on the 
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description of “Song cycle” as a se- 
quence of songs forming a narrative. ] 
These cycles were all entitled Poéme: 
Poéme damour, Poéme_ d octobre, 
Poéme d’hiver and so forth. He under- 
stood that the role of the voice in the 
recital hall is not the same as in the 
opera house, and his voice line is usual- 
ly simple, clear and supple. His use of 
the accompaniment, too, shows an ad- 
vance over that of his contemporaries, 
piano and voice forming an indivisible 
unity. One very original work, as Noske 
points out, is worthy of special notice, 
Expressions lyriques, composed in 1913, 
a cycle in which passages of song alter- 
nate with accompanied declamation. 
This project was not entirely successful, 
according to Noske. 


Gounod, Massenet and others of their 
time made the song vocally accessible 
to all conditions of singers, and for 
that reason Noske styles them “writers 
of the mélodie bourgeoise” which in 
English might be interpreted as writers 
of songs for the amateur singer. The 
musical level was not of the highest, 
in the case of Massenet, partly because 
the songs were essentially in the style 
of the opera of the period. 


Four composers, Noske says, finally 
raised the mélodie to the level of cham- 
ber music, because of their understand- 
ing of instrumental music. They were 
Saint-Saéns, Lalo, Franck and Castil- 
lon. The last name is virtually unknown 
in this country. 


Noske finds the influence of Schubert 
and of Mendelssohn very strong in the 
songs of Saint-Saéns, who actually used 
a number of German texts in the origi- 
nal, with true German lyricism in their 
treatment. He shows in his early songs 
additional rather unusual elements, 
namely, humor, wit and a sense of the 
graphic, as for instance in the setting 
of the La Fontaine fable of the grass- 
hopper and the ant. Later, the diversity 
of his subjects is striking: archaic 
Spanish, oriental, purely French. The 
texts chosen were on the while bril- 
liant rather than profoundly moving; 
and exception to this generality is the 
sombre La cloche, which is well known 
to us. Saint-Saéns’ songs deserve to be 
better known and more often sung, if 
only for the variety of moods they offer. 


In the songs of Lalo, Noske describes 
a harmonic technique which anticipates 
Hugo Wolf, especially in the Ballade 4 
la lune, which would seem to be totally 
unknown in our country. L’Esclave is 
probably the song of Lalo which is most 
often sung by American singers; it is 
beloved by students for its melancholy, 
and for the opportunity it gives for 


learning to express the darker moods. 
As for Franck, this writer confesses 
that she does not share Noske’s en- 
thusiasm for his songs, which seem to 
her to be, as a whole, rather feeble. 
An examination of the Enoch edition 
[the original] score, shows a predilec- 
tion for 6/8 rhythm which amounts 
almost to an obsession. La Procession 
is perhaps the strongest of the songs, 
while Le mariage des roses is the most 
ingratiating. In the Enoch volume there 
are three little songs which are emi- 
nently suitable for teaching: L’Ange 
gardien, a child’s prayer to his guardian 
angel; Aux petits enfants, a tender 
eulogy of childhood, and La Vierge a 
la créche, which is suitable for Christ- 
mas. There is also a simple setting of 
the Ave Maria which is very attractive. 
Unfortunately, as is the case with most 
French editions, there are no transla- 
tions for the first three songs cited. 


With Gabriel Fauré we enter a new 
era, which Noske characterizes as the 
age of the great masters. In his long life 
span, Fauré through his vocal works 
displays the full development of his 
genius. Comparison of the mélodies in 
the first volume of the original edition 
of the collected songs with La Chanson 
d’Eve, for example, proves at once the 
composer’s growth. The very first songs 
are little more than superior romances, 
with their strophic form and rather 
banal poems. Le Papillon et la rose is 
an example of this characteristic. But it 
did not take long for Fauré to make 
himself at ease in the mélodie, and to 
establish the virtues found throughout 
his vocal works: respect for prosody, 
remarkable rhythms with a_ highly 
original use of the triplet, as in Aprés 
un réve and Lydia, extremely subtle 
and rapid modulations, and accompani- 
ments which, while supplementing the 
line and illuminating the text, are al- 
ways discreet and restrained. This is an 
art which is the ultimate in refinement 
and taste. There are few songs that are 
at all declamatory, like Fleur jetée. 
Understatement, emotion which is no 
less profound for being restrained, are 
the key to this composer; the “still 
waters run deep.” Critics of Fauré, 
among them certain contemporary 
French composers, have characterized 
him as a “drawing room composer;” 
they merely display their lack of com- 
prehension of the quiet eloquence of 
this music. Unfortunately relatively few 
have been published in translation, a 
fact which has been an impediment to 
their wide dissemination in the United 
States. This is a great loss to our mu- 
sical enjoyment. 


[Please turn the page.] 
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There are many Fauré songs that 
are well within the capacity of the stu- 
dent; each volume yields its treasures. 
Dans les ruines d’une abbaye, Lydia, 
Au bord de Veau, Nocturne, En priére 
are just a few. There are Fauré songs 
for every stage of the training, for use of 
the teacher who has some knowledge of 
the language and the style. Of the latest 
works, Danseuse de Delfe and Diane, 
Séléné do not offer any great difficulty. 


Of quite another order are the songs 
of Duparc, which show more essentially 
dramatic qualities than those of any 
of his predecessors. His is no surface 
emotion for the sake of histrionics, such 
as we find in Saint-Saens, for example. 
It is extraordinary that an acknowl- 
edged master of the song form could 
have achieved his status with only about 
fifteen published songs. The fact is that 
not one of these pieces is mediocre. 
Several are almost operatic in their 
effect, Le Manoir de Rosemonde, for 
instance. Others, like Phidylé, are pure- 
ly lyric and express a quiet ecstacy that 
is almost unique. The role of the piano 
is important. Note the long prelude and 
postlude in Extase, and the postlude of 
Phidylé, which Dupare rewrote with 
orchestral accompaniment. These songs 
are not for beginners, nor for the singer 
who is not already versed in French 
style. Noske points out that Duparc’s 
piano accompaniments are not mere 
accompaniments, for the instrumental 
part contributes as much as does the 
voice to express the meaning of the 
poem. This writer ends his discussion 
of Duparc with the observation that his 
chief merit is that “he does not content 
himself with making the words sing, he 
translates the thought, the feelings of 
the poet. Thus he inaugurated the era 
in which the mélodie will be a favorite 
genre of the greatest French musicians, 
a genre to which will be entrusted the 
most intimate and profound inspira- 
tions.” 

Now we come to the most interesting 
period in French song, the period called 
“impressionism,” with Debussy as its 
initiator and master. Debussy seized 
upon a number of elements in Wagner, 
in Mussorgsky, in Far Eastern music, 
in earlier song writers such as Gounod 
and Massenet; in impressionistic paint- 
ing and in the poetry of Mallarmé and 
Verlaine, and from them in the crucible 
of his genius produced songs that were 
new, exotic, delicately sensuous, expres- 
sive of many phases of mood and ex- 
perience, and above all, utterly French. 
Lang in Music in Western Civilization 
discusses Debussy’s music in most per- 
ceptive and illuminating passages: “De- 
bussy’s music reflects the differentiated 
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mental world of the oversensitive, rest- 
less and complicated soul of the turn of 
the century, yet it is free of that period’s 
whipped-up passions, tearful sentimen- 
talism, and noisy naturalism. His pic- 
tures are naturalistic scenes, no matter 
what their titles; every external hap- 
pening, every poetic inspiration, turns 
into musical experience. Debussy was 
a lyricist of aristocratic restraint, but 
his demeanor cloaks an intense, warm, 
sensitive and allusive musical tempera- 
ment which accomplished that which 
was given to few if any composers of 
his time: a harmony of feeling and 
intellect.” Again: “ ... the only great 
and absolutely original composer of the 
turn of the century, gloriously alive 
and independent, unconcerned with the 
life-and-death struggle that consumed 
the energies of the dying schools of the 
post romantic era.” 

One of the extraordinary character- 
istics of Debussy as a song writer is 
diversity of styles. He unerringly hits 
upon the correct structure and harmony 
best to illustrate the text. For instance, 
the prayer which is the second of the 
Trois ballades de Villon, with its con- 
secutive fifths and fourths and simple 
but logical harmonic progressions, clear- 
ly suggests the lines of a Gothic church. 
The mood of this song of the trilogy 
gives way in the closing ballad to an 
exuberant, brilliant representation of 
the clacking tongues of the fishwives of 
Paris. Le son du cor with its mysterious 
and utterly mournful effect contrasts 
strikingly with the ironic, lively humor 
of Fantoches. Everything is here for 
the choosing. And although much of 
this music is far beyond the under- 
standing of the young singer, there is 
much, too, that is usable for him: the 
songs in the Schirmer anthology, and 
such mélodies as Fleur des blés, Green, 
La mer est plus belle, and Chevaux de 
bois. Unfortunately, again there are no 
authorized translations for many De- 
bussy songs, but the International Mu- 
sic Company edition of 37 songs gives 
literal prose translations which are 


valuable. 


The Chansons de Bilitis are consid- 
ered by many French critics to be De- 
bussy’s masterpieces in song. They are 
sometimes very little comprehended, 
and such errors as are found in String- 
ham’s account of them do not help in 
their interpretation. The story of these 
poems is an interesting one. Pierre 


Louys was a well-known poet of pre- 
World-War-I days. He perpetrated one 
of the cleverest literary hoaxes, on a 
par with the Chatterton affair, when 
he presented the Chansons de Bilitis as 
his translation of the work of a Greek 


poetess of the time of Sappho. Part one! 


of the book was purported to be the 


story of the love affair of Bilitis, the 
poetess, as a very young girl, and a 


youth who, in the first song, plays upon” 


pan-pipes. Throughout this portion of 
the book, the speaker is the girl, not 
“the great God Pan” as Stringham ha; 
it. Such a misapprehension is difficult 
to understand; and it calls for an inter- 
pretation which is completely opposed 
to the proper atmosphere of the songs, 
an atmosphere of sensuous innocence. 

To speak of a Debussy “school” is 
entirely beside the mark. He had no 
pupils and made no attempt to influ- 


ence younger composers. But naturally 


he had many “followers,” in France, in 
England and in our country. Louis 
Aubert was one of the most prominent 
users of the Debussy idiom and wrote 
a number of charming songs. The 
Durand edition fortunately gives trans- 
lations, and this should encourage our 
teachers to investigate the possibilities 
Aubert offers in such songs as La lettre, 
Vieille chanson espagnole, Les yeux. 

The composer known as Poldowski 
was actually Lady Dean Paul, daughter 
of a Polish ambassador to the Court of 
St. James. In a style all her own, even 
though in the Debussy idiom, she com- 
posed a number of delightful settings of 
Verlaine, which offer good teaching 
material. 

There is no lack of usable composers 
from this period, of various “schools.” 
Many of them, such as Chabrier, Du- 
pont, Georges, Koechlin, Bruneau, 
Pierné may be found in the two volumes 
of Forty French Songs published by the 
International Music Company. Each 
volume is printed for high and low 
voice. A warning is timely: many 
French mélodies especially of Debussy, 
were written for high voice and suffer 


greatly in transposition. Great discre- | si! 


tion must be used in this respect. 
Ravel’s songs are not without their 
problems for the teacher. They are in 
the main difficult both musically and 
stylistically and few are suitable for 
students below the “young artist” level. 
The Five Greek Folk Songs are among 
these few, and the four Chants Popu- 


laires [“folk,” not “popular”!]: Span- 


ish, French, Italian, Hebrew. Ravel wa; 
first to use colloquial French as texts 
his Histoires naturelles literally created 
a riot in the concert hall on the occa- 


sion of their first performance. But 
younger colleagues went much farthe: | 


along that road. 

The phenomenon of “Les Six” in 
French music brought about consider - 
able change in the atmosphere of th2 
mélodie. Honegger, Milhaud, Poulen: 
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ind Auric were the song writers of the 
sroup, as originally constituted, but 
Jonegger, not being the complete icon- 
iclast, early withdrew, ideologically and 
wractically. The other three, however, 
-ontinued on their merry way, shooting 
he exotic Debussism full of holes, and 
atroducing into French song a collo- 
juialism that was refreshing if not par- 
icularly profound. Opposed to music 
that was to be listened to with one’s 
ead in one’s hands,” as their spokes- 
ian Jean Cocteau expressed it, they 
sed such material as a pseudo flower 


catalogue and a bestiary as vehicles for 
their vocal expression. The four of “The 
Six” have much to offer the student 
who accepts contemporary music and is 
capable of dealing with its difficulties. 
Honegger’s Poémes juifs, Auric’s Cing 
chansons de Lise Herts, Milhaud’s Cata- 
logue de fleurs, Poulenc’s Le bestiare 
and some of his later songs such as 
Attributs, Carte postale and Avant le 
cinéma are all quite usable, provided 
the teacher and the pupil know at least 
a little French. 

The young generation of French com- 


the press and the 


Rosenfield 


John Rosenfield was born and received 
public school education in Dallas, Texas. 
Attended .the University of Texas and 
Columbia University. Worked on New 
York newspapers as music, drama and 
movie critic. Returned to Dallas and joined 
the Datlas News as a reporter. Became 
Amusements Editor in 1925 and held that 
post until 1957 when he became senior 
amusements critic and columnist. He is a 
member of the President’s International 
Cultural Exchange Program, serving on 
all three panels. Associate Editor of the 
Southwest Review. 

We regret that space limitations neces- 
sitated editing the address given at the 
Dallas convention, December 28, 1960. 


* * * 


et me say, at the outset, that each 
4 generation—in fact, each season of 
ce ncertgoers needs its vocal gods. If they 
don’t exist, the public is forced to in- 
v nt them. In fact, the public has been 
doing this for four centuries. It is the 
reason why so many singers now dwell 
it the Pantheon. : 
Let me say also that the daily press, 
ir all truth even the musical periodicals 
o! their time, report the performance of 


_ a singer not so much as a musical event, 


b tt as a ritual. The public demands this 
0: the press, it seems, and the public’s 
dmand is the press’ wish—or at least 
it’ practice. Most of the bound reports 
oi vocal performances are not so much 
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history as they are propagation of cur- 
rent myths. Pity, then, the reporter who 
says Maria Callas missed her E above 
High C by two full notes, which she 
did; he has been guilty of sacrilege. 

The Press and the Vocal Art—this is 
not an unpleasant subject for me to 
speak about, but it has been a trouble- 
some subject to live with. For the sing- 
er’s voice is inevitably a part of the sing- 
er’s person, and personalities are the 
most dangerous part of a music critic’s 
chores. Not that performance on piano, 
violin or another instrument can be 
entirely disembodied. 

With the singer, though, there is an 
element of fatality. His potential as a 
performing artist is very much the way 
Nature made him and limited by what 
God put into his throat and chest; add 
to this his place in time. 

The violinist can hope to improve by 
practice, thinking a certain number of 
hours a day could make another Isaac 
Stern out of him. He may go to his 
grave thinking that if someone had given 
him a Stradivarius, he might have been 
second to none. The same with other 
instrumentalists. The singer is given no 
Stradivarius—nor the larynx of Rubini, 
Mario or Tamagno. The singer’s equip- 
ment, though, is part of his or her body 
and he who criticizes it slaps his or her 
face. The vocalist with the limited upper 
register never hears E, F, G, or the un- 
attainable A, B and C as the listener 
does. They never sound quite as badly. 
Only the pressures of reiterated public 


posers, such as Messiaen, do not find 
much inspiration in the human voice. 
Or there may be another reason for the 
dearth of singable recent songs. I for- 
get what American composer it was 
who, when asked why his younger col- 
leagues did not write more songs, re- 
plied: “It’s too difficult.” Be that as it 
may, the wealth of largely untapped 
resources offered by the French mélodie 
from Berlioz to Poulenc makes it im- 
possible for the teacher to feel any lack, 
offering an inexhaustible source of new 
material for the inquisitive teacher.? 


vocal art 


opinion convinced the sainted Florence 
Foster Jenkins that she was a clown— 
not a coloratura soprano. 

The press, then, dealing with the sing- 
er, must treat of the most sensitive of 
artists. And the critic faces even more 
trouble. The vocal artist has the most 
embattled following of any musician. I 
have sought to study this. In doing so, 
I eliminate—to start with—that vast 
body of musical ignoramuses and 
would-be philanthropists whose motives 
are a sort of inverted glory-seeking. 
Instead, I look to the power of the sing- 
er, the good one, to accumulate a cult 
somewhat on the terms that a goddess 
of old obtained her votaries. As you 
know, Dallas has been one of the few 
remaining cities where Maria Callas 
sang opera with liberty of choice and in 
reasonable satisfaction. She not only at- 
tracted huge audiences, but also made 
Dallas a Dallas for the world-wide cult 
of Callas from all over. There was some 
confusion for three years whether our 
city’s name should be spelled with an 
initial C or D—Cattas, or Datias Crvic 
OPERA. 

A hard-headed appraisal of Madame 
Callas’ performances would hardly sat- 
isfy anyone. To 99 percent of her hear- 
ers, she could do no wrong. Even the 
one percent, whose ears rejected some 
of her noises, whose dramatic senses 
objected to some of her acting effects, 
were rather overwhelmed and not in 
the mood to invite lynching. 

[Please turn to page 30.] 
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o say that life is a series of 
beginnings and endings is no 
earth shaking observation and cer- 
tainly does not merit any prize for 
original thought. Never-the-less, it 
is a fact that we face each hour, 
each day, each week, month and 
year. In the teaching profession, we 
think in terms of semesters and 
academic years. We have only re- 
cently completed our school year, 
now we are beginning our summer 
session. Soon that will be over and 
we can perhaps look forward to a 
vacation period followed by the be- 
ginning of another school year. 
Similarly, we have apportionments 
of time in other activities, we have 
our concert seasons, opera seasons, 
sports seasons and seasons of ac- 
tivity and rest in our various or- 
ganizations. 


At the date of this writing, many 
of us are in a vacation period, when 
rest, relaxation and fun will minis- 
ter to weary bodies and jaded 
minds, storing up the energy and 
enthusiasm necessary for a success- 
ful beginning of the fall activities. 
By the time this comes to you in 
print, the summer will have gone 
and the fall with its activities will 
be upon us. 


Let us hope, then, that you have 
found the rest and inspiration you 
craved during the all too brief, 
golden days of summer and, in some 
favorite spot, refreshed yourself in 
memories of the past and dreams of 
the future. 


Beginnings and endings—excite- 
ment, anticipation, disappointment 
and satisfaction—inevitable and 
wonderful as they are, it is still 
the long pull in between that really 
counts. It is here that we need the 
stored up energy, the deeper wnder- 
standing, the clearer vision and the 
brighter dreams. May you have 
found all these in abundance and 
be sustained by them and revived 
through them as you carry on your 
duties this year. 


BLA Toren 


CoorDINATOR OF CHAPTERS 


P.S. A hearty welcome and best 
wishes to SALT LAKE AREA CHAPTER, 
the most recent addition to our 
chapter family. 
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CASCADE 

The chapter met on June 18th at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Bailey. 
Recommendations concerning the wel- 
fare of our chapter, made by the board, 
were presented and acted upon. Plans 
for the coming auditions and workshop 
were discussed. 

The Singer-of-the-Year Auditions 
were very successful and the winners 
were heard in recital during the work- 
shop held at Willamette University, July 
30-August 4. The winners in the PRE- 
PARATORY DivIsIon, ages 16-18 years, 
were: Elizabeth Anderson and Sandra 
Olsen, tied for first place; David Rice, 
first place; Anita DuBravac, alternate 
or second place. The winners in the 
Stupent Division, ages 19-23, were: 
Rosemary Doolen, 1st place; Arthur 
Kayser, first place; Mary Frances 
Reichlin and Judy Clow, tied for alter- 
nate or second place; and James Farmer, 
alternate or second place. [Esther Ford 
Hammer | 


CHICAGO 

The chapter closed the season with a 
program of interest and achievement, 
May 20, 1961. In the afternoon, we held 
our first auditions. Thirteen young sing- 
ers from three age groups, starting with 
14 and under and ending with 17 to 21, 
participated. Three NATS judges, Emma 
Roe, Zerline Metzger and Miriam Knauf. 
completed unsigned evaluation sheets 
for each entrant. These were turned 
over to the respective teachers. The au- 
ditions were held [thanks to Annemarie 
Gerts] in the fine recital hall in DePaul 
University’s downtown center. It was 
felt unanimously that our first attempt 
was a success. 

In the evening, 38 NATS members 
and friends met for a social hour and 
dinner at Henrici’s. Earle Tanner was 
master of ceremonies; our speaker-of- 
the-evening was Donald Jenni, who 
spoke to us about the Ford Foundation 
program for young American composers. 
American composers are placed in 
American communities which have 
shown unusual achievement in contem- 
porary music. Mr. Jenni was part of the 
program this past year and was placed 
in a junior high school in Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. He was very enthusiastic 
about this plan which gives the young 
composer a chance to devote a year to 
his craft, and to be further stimulated 
by having his music performed. He 
played a tape giving us an example of 
a choral and an orchestral number, both 
done exceedingly well by youngsters 
between the ages of 12 and 14. Mr. Jenni 
has one publication: Solo Cantate [3 


Songs 1952], published by the American 

Composers Alliance, 

New York 23, N.Y. 
The chapter is looking forward to an 


active fall with the sponsoring of a re- © 


cital for Kay Griffel, 1960 SOTY, and 
then a regional tea and reception after 
November. [Laura Barkwick] 


DETROIT 
The final meeting of the chapter for 


the 1960-1961 season was held on Satur- — 


day, May 20th, at the Trinity Methodist 
Church, Highland Park, Michigan. Our 
retiring president, Amos Ebersole, wel- 
comed the members and guests before 
the ladies of the church provided the 
first item on the agenda—a chicken 
dinner. 

The nominations for the new term 
were announced and declared accepted 
as read: Russell Skitch, President; Ida 
Kitching Cordes, Vice-President; Har- 
riet Ingersoll, Treasurer; and Lloyd 
Murphy, Secretary. Russell Skitch’s ac- 
ceptance speech indicated his desire to 
create close harmony within our chapter 
and to promote cooperation in all worth- 
while tasks. 

Our Regional Governor, Weldon Whit- 
lock, was the speaker-of-the-evening. 
His inspiring address gave stimulus to 
the future of our local organization by 
establishing guideposts for success. 

Following the banquet activities, seven 


young aspirants competed in the Singer- © 


of-the-Year Auditions. After careful 
deliberation by our three renowned ad- 
judicators, Weldon Whitlock, Dr. Philip 
Duey and Professor R. Miller, Miss 
Delores Ivory, an artist student of Ce- 
leste Cole, was declared the winner 
[Lloyd Murphy] 


LOS ANGELES 

Former operatic artists from the Met- 
ropolitan and Chicago companies tolc 
tall tales of their most embarrassing anc 
amusing moments at the chapter’s final 
meeting of the season, May 7th. This 
meeting was held beside the garden pool 
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Mr. and Mrs. George Allen’s home in 
Van Nuys. Mrs. Allen [Ada Tilley Al- 
en] is a past president of the chapter. 
Program Chairman G. Wade Ferguson 
ntroduced Hazel Miller, Ruth Miller 
Shamlee and Mario Chamlee who spoke 
»0th humorously and sensitively about 
tists on stage with them in their long 
vareers. 

President Roberts conducted the elec- 
ion of officers for the 1961-1962 season 
and announced the installation banquet 
or June 9th. 

The annual installation banquet of the 
chapter was held in the Blossom Room 
of the Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel on 
the evening of June 9th, with about 150 
members and guests present. This was 
the final event of the season. Miss Gwen- 
dolyn Roberts, who has served as presi- 
dent during the 1960-61 season, was 
accorded a rising vote of appreciation 
as she was introduced at the banquet 
by Jerold Shepherd, Regional Governor 
of the California-Western Region. Mr. 
Shepherd complimented Miss Roberts 
for her “vigorous and efficient adminis- 
tration over the affairs of the chapter 
during the past year.” 

Mr. Shepherd served as master of 
ceremonies and introduced the speakers 
and those at the head table, including 
Miss Alice Taylor, former accompanist 
of Grace Moore and manager of the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra; Count 
Nicholas Alexandroff of Russia, grand- 
son of the Imperial Dowager Maria 
Federova and now a British subject; 
Fdmunde Burke, who studied with Jean 
ce Reszke and made his debut in 1908 
ct Covent Garden and then at the 
Metropolitan; and Mario Chamlee, Met- 


rpolitan Opera tenor. 


Dr. Thomas Noble MacBurney was 


i»stalled as the new president in an im- 


p-essive ceremony by Jerold Shepherd. 


Roberts presented Dr. MacBurney 


vith his gavel, a gift from the chapter, 
aid a special president’s file which she 


\ hid compiled. Other officers installed 


were: Mrs. Bernice Mathison, vice- 


_ p esident; Mrs. Angie McKissen, secre- 
\ tury; and Mr. Alan Mendenhall, treas- 


wer. 


Miss Roberts presented a certificate 
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and a cash award to Miss Judith Reed, 
the winner of the chapter’s first Young 
Artist Auditions, a project started by 
Miss Roberts. Miss Reed, who also re- 
ceived a Fulbright Scholarship for study 
in Hamburg [Germany] next winter, 
sang three selections accompanied by 
her husband, Irving Beckman. Miss 
Reed will use the cash award from the 
chapter to assist her in her studies in 
Germany. [Florence Russell] 


INDIANA 

Chapter activity as a unit has been 
restricted during the summer months, 
but four members have been active in 
bringing NATS influence to bear upon 
the musical climate of the state by 
serving as speakers at the Indiana Music 
Teachers Association meeting in Terre 
Haute, July 9-11. Carl Nelson [Ball 
State Teachers College], Hilmer Jacob- 
son [Indiana State College], and Ross 
Ekstrom [Indiana University] conduct- 
ed a panel discussion of the possible 
ways to increase the value of Indiana 
High School Vocal Contests. Armed with 
the sampled opinions of music educators 
from Indiana and several other states, 
the panel came to agreement on a list 
of suggested administrative and adjudi- 
cating changes for solo contests not only 
in voice, but also in other performance 
areas. The IMTA officially adopted the 
recommendations as a pronouncement 
of its desire to improve music training 
in all aspects within the state. 

On the following day, former Regional 
Governor George Newton [Indianapolis] 
and Lieut-Governor Ross Ekstrom 
[Bloomington] presented a discussion of 
different approaches to voice teaching. 
Entitled Vocal Pedagogy: Empirical vs 
Scientific, the lecture defined the old 
Italian Bel Canto methods and com- 
pared them, point for point, with the 
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findings of scientific research for sub- 
stantiation or contradiction. Mr. New- 
ton, who recently completed a transla- 
tion of Caccini’s treatise on singing, pre- 
sented the traditional approach, and Mr. 
Ekstrom explained many of the findings 
of the voice scientists. 

Mrs. Helen Bucher [Huntington] has 
recently been elected a Fellow in the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing, bringing our chapter’s member- 
ship in this organization to seven. [Ross 
Ekstrom] 


KANSAS CITY AREA 

The chapter will have four meetings 
during the 1961-62 season. The central 
theme of the meetings will be the pre- 
paration of young singers for the pro- 
fessional stage. 

On October 8th, Anthony Ferrara, 
stage director of the Kansas City Star- 
light Theater will discuss Repertoire of 
Light Opera and Problems of Its Pro- 
duction. On November 19th, a panel 
discussion by local members will explore 
the problems of Preparation of Pupils 
for Stage Productions. On March 11, 
1962, Constance Eberhart will visit the 
chapter and inform the members on the 
Student Market. On April 29, 1962, 
Joseph Wilkins, head of the voice de- 
partment of Kansas University, will 
lecture on Vocalises and Repertoire for 
Young Singers. A host and hostess have 
been appointed for each meeting under 
the direction of a program chairman. 

An innovation this year is the com- 
pilation of a chapter yearbook by the 
secretary. Its contents will include a 
statement of purposes and activities of 
the national organization, the require- 
ments for membership, the national and 
local organizational structure and offi- 
cers, the program for the year, and a 

[Please turn the page.] 


DATES 


pe PROJECTED schedule printed below is for your guidance in a cooperative 
effort to insure the currency of Bulletin accounts of chapter and regional 
activities. When an event falls on a deadline date, or the day after, you 
are requested to airmail special your reportorial efforts within 24 hours. 


In reporting Copy must be 


the period of submitted by 
Aue. 28-OctT. 27 Oct. 27, 1961 
Oct. 27-Jan. 11 JAN. 11, 1962 
Jan. 11-Apr. 10 Apr. 10, 1962 
Apr. 10-Auc. 28 Aue. 28, 1962 


In order to ap- Published on 

pear in Bulletin the date of 
Vout. XVIII, No. 2 Dec. 1, 1961 
Vout. XVIII, No. 3 Fes. 15, 1962 
Vot. XVIII, No. 4 May 15, 1962 
Vol. XIX, No. 1 Oct. 1, 1962 


Material received after a deadline is likely to be placed in file X. Please 
cooperate in reporting changes of officers for the Directory Listing of Chap- 
ters. Only listings complete as to detail will effect a change in your 
directory listing. Pattern them after the present listings. Many thanks! 
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list of members active in the local chap- 
ter as well as those NATS in the area 
who are not active in the chapter. 
[Henry L. Cady] 

[Editor’s Note: If you haven’t seen a 
copy of the Kansas City Area Chapter’s 
yearbook, you should send for a copy to 
use as a model in your chapter. Every 
chapter could do what they are doing 
at KC.] 


MAINE 

A meeting of the chapter was held at 
the Lafayette Hotel on May 6th. Follow- 
ing luncheon was the reading of reports 
which were accepted. 

The highlight of the afternoon was the 
discussion of the coming convention to 
be held in Boston, December 27-30, this 
year. It was voted to send the Boston 
Chapter a sum of money for the con- 
vention, also to obtain space in the 
brochure. We welcome most cordially 
Gerald Chamberlain, head of the music 
department, Gorham State Teacher’s 
College, as a new member. 

We hope that you are becoming as 
excited about the forthcoming conven- 
tion as we are. 

It is with great regret that we an- 
nounce the passing of our beloved mem- 
ber, Miss Marcia Merrill. Marcia Merrill 
was most important in musical circles 
of Maine, a fine singer and teacher. Her 
lovely voice and active part in all groups 
of musicians will be greatly missed. 
[Lenora Beecher] 


NASHVILLE AREA 

The final meeting for the year of the 
chapter was held on Saturday evening, 
April 29th. The following officers were 


elected for the 1961-62 season: Edna 
Kaler Gracey, President; Charles Nel- 
son, Vice-President; and Mrs. David 
Dodd, Secretary-Treasurer. Ramon Un- 
ruh, Mrs. John F. Kelley, Jr., and Miss 
Irma Lee Batey were elected to the 
Board of Directors. 

The program of the evening consisted 
of a lecture-demonstration on the in- 
ternational phonetic symbols by Louis 
Nicholas, one of the NATS vice-presi- 
dents, a member of the faculty of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and 
music critic for the Nashville Tennes- 
sean. This most enjoyable meeting was 
held in the home of Mrs. Kelley in 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


NEW JERSEY 

The chapter closed a very successful 
season with its annual dinner-meeting 
on Saturday, June 10th at the Old First 
Presbyterian Church in Newark. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, a most delightful 
program was presented by Ann Colum- 
bo and Louise deVitalis Fell, sopranos 
and Olga Greaves, contralto, accom- 
panied by William Pickett. 

The singers, students from the Rom- 
ley Fell studio, presented a varied pro- 
gram of solos and trios from opera and 
concert literature in a most finished pre- 
sentation. President Dorothy Schneider 
conducted a brief business meeting, 
concluding with her wishes for a restful 
summer for her fellow teachers. [Walter 
N. Hewitt] 


NEW ORLEANS 

Our chapter is proud to say that Ninfa 
Gianfala, who was runner-up in the 
1960 Singer-of-the-Year Auditions at 


The Los Angel<: Chapter cli da ful 


with an installation banquet, June 9, 1961. 
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Reading from iz;t to right are the following prominent chapter leaders: Alice Taylor; Ruth Cham- 
lee; Thomas N. MacBurney, newly installed president; Mrs. MacBurney; Jerold Shepherd, Regional 
Governor, Cal-Western Region; and Gwendolyn Roberts, immediate past president of the chapter. 


Attention Chapters 


PLEASE CHECK LISTING OF CHAP. 
TER OFFICERS IN OFFICIAL DIREC- 
TORY PUBLISHED IN THIS ISSUE. 
IF NOT CURRENT, EITHER NO LIST 
WAS SUBMITTED OR ONE WITHOUT 
ADDRESSES WAS SENT IN. PLEASE 
SEND PROPER LISTING AT ONCE. 


Dallas, was soloist at two New Orleans 
Summer Pops Concerts, August 10th 
and 19th. She sang the popular Mi chia- 


mano Mimi from the first act of Puc- | 


cini’s LA BoHEME and received excellent 
reviews. [Louis Panzeri] 


NEW YORK 


The chapter held its final study group 


meeting of the season on April 23, 1961, 
at the studio of Leon Carson. President 
Henry Pfohl announced the nominating 
committee, consisting of Dolf Swing, 
chairman, Leon Carson and Homer 
Mowe. 

He then turned the proceedings over 
to Edna Beatrice Bloom, who introduced 
the speaker of the afternoon, the dis- 
tinguished Fredric Popper, 
conductor of NBC-TV opera. Mr. Pop- 
per gave one of the most interesting and 
informative talks we have had. He in- 
cluded the differences, problems, ad- 
vantages, and disadvantages of opera on 
TV, as well as a listing of all the operas 
performed so far, and all the fine singers 
who have benefitted by appearing in 
them. He was most gracious in inviting 
questions and discussion during his talk, 
and it was an extremely lively discus- 


sion. This delightful meeting closed with — 


our host, Leon Carson, graciously serv- 
ing cocktails. 

The final meeting of the 1960-61 sea- 
son was held in the studio of Dolf Swing 


on May 21st. The agenda included a © 


discussion of activities, also election of 
officers and members of the board for 


the coming year, namely: Henry Pfohl, — 


president; Harold Luckstone,  vice- 
president; Edna Beatrice Bloom, treas- 
urer; Ethel Orpen, secretary; and Leon 


Carson, Lila LeeRoy and Homer Mowe, — 


members of the board. 


The guest speaker was Miss Antonia © 


Lavanne, teacher from Israel. Miss La- 
vanne compared teaching in Israel with 
that in the United States and gave much 
information about Israel and conditions 
in the music world there. The members 
found her talk most informative and 
questioned her at length. [Lila LeeRoy] 
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NORTH CAROLINA 

In April and May, the chapter tried 
a new experiment to make it possible 
for more of its membership to partici- 
pate in the Spring Meeting. Four area 
meetings were held in this state which 
extends over five hundred miles from 
the mountains to the eastern coast. 
Seventy-five teachers and students at- 
tended these meetings. The principal 
subject for discussion was Expressive 
English Diction for the Singer and Its 
Relation to Basic Vocal Techniques. 

On April 28th, Catherine Latta was 
hostess to the Eastern Area at historic 
Christ Episcopal Church in New Bern. 
Dan Vornholt of East Carolina College 
was chairman of the program. Following 
the discussion on Diction, Dr. Carl 
Hjortsvang, also of East Carolina Col- 
lege, spoke on the subject, How Can We 
Have Vocal Training in the Volunteer 
Church Choir? The meeting closed with 
a lecture-recital of Russian Solo Songs 
and Opera Airs, presented by Arvids 
Snornicks of New Bern. 

On May 5th, Thomas J. Cole, a former 
student of Arnold Putman, was host to 
the Mountain Area at Mars Hill Col- 
lege. Frank Edwinn of Asheville gave 
the lecture on English Diction. A recital 
of English songs was presented in the 
evening. 

On May 13th, members of the Central 
Area met at the Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, with Richard Cox as host. 
Paul Peterson of Salem College was 
chairman of the program. Students of 
Mr. Cox performed English folk songs 
and a group of Samuel Barber’s songs. 
Nell Starr of Winston-Salem, Ruth Ed- 
wards of Durham, and Lorne Grant of 
Greensboro participated in the stimulat- 
ing discussion of problems of English 
Diction. 

The Triangle Area [Raleigh, Chapel 
Hill and Durham] met also on May 13th 
with Dr. Joel Carter as host at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina in Chapel Hill. 
The subject of English Diction and Vocal 
Techniques was introduced by Dr. Car- 
ter and Gene Strassler of Duke Univer- 
sity. Students of Dorothy Russell of 
Fayetteville, Geraldine Cate of St. 
Mary’s Jr. College in Raleigh, and uni- 
versity students of Dr. Carter gave an 
interesting program of less familiar 


English songs. Edwin K. Blanchard of. 


Meredith College in Raleigh was the 
commentator for this program. A brief 
resumé of German Lieder and a very 
fine comparison of its composers was 
given by Walter Golde. Marilyn Zschau 
illustrated the lecture with her sensi- 
tive performance of lesser known songs 
of Schumann and Brahms. Others on 
the program were Karl Kreiner of 
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Raleigh and Ben Sigul Johnson of 
Southeastern Seminary in Wake Forest. 

At a brief business meeting, it was 
decided to plan area meetings for the 
Fall. [Geraldine Cate] 


NORTH CENTRAL OHIO 

The spring meeting of our chapter was 
held in Warner Hall of Oberlin College’s 
Conservatory on Saturday afternoon, 
April 29, 1961, with members Howard 
Hatton and Joyce Zastrow of the Ober- 
lin music faculty as hosts. Robert Bow- 
lus presided. After welcoming the large 
group of members and guests, he told 
of the chapter representation at the re- 
cent meetings of the American Choral 
Director’s Association and the regional 
MENC group in Columbus. Among 
those from the chapter who participated 
were Mr. Bowlus, Louis Diercks and 
Dale Gilliland. 

Weldon Whitlock, Governor of our 
region, was then introduced as a special 


guest. He told us he was completing, : 


with this visit and one the following day 
to the Ohio Valley Chapter, a tour of 
all the chapters within the region. He 
had many kind things to say concerning 
the progress we had made as a new 
chapter. He suggested ways in which 
we might strengthen our group: a 
“share the knowledge” policy within the 
chapter, an exchange of ideas with other 
chapters, an invitation to members of 
kindred or associated professions to 
meet and confer with us, a constant ef- 
fort from each member to keep improv- 
ing his own education through partici- 


pation in NATS workshops, a more 
careful reading of THE BULLETIN, con- 
tinued study of foreign languages and 
song literature. The enthusiastic ap- 
plause he received indicated that there 
was general appreciation for Mr. Whit- 
lock’s stimulating talk. 

Howard Hatton then introduced our 
speaker of the afternoon, Mme. Ré 
Koster. Mme. Koster, celebrated Neth- 
erlands singer and pedagogue, spoke to 
us on the general topic, The American 
Singer in Europe. Indicating that her 
concern was with the scholarship stu- 
dent, rather than with the private indi- 
vidual who had plenty of time and 
money, or with students sent in a group 
by an American school in which they 
are enrolled, she outlined some require- 
ments for launching a singing career in 
Europe. First, the student must have a 
sound vocal technique. Secondly, he 
must know several European languages. 
And, if he wishes to do any concerts or 
appear on radio or television, he should 
have a good representative program of 
American music he can perform. The 
opera houses of Europe will give chances 
to talented young Americans, she said; 
but the Americans must be outstanding 
since they must compete with native 
singers. Because the European economy 
has been steadily improving, there is 
no longer the dearth of native talent in 
the European countries which existed 
in the years immediately after the Sec- 
ond World War. Mme. Koster indicated 
that the small opera house abroad is a 
wonderful training ground for the 
American singer; she named some 

[Please turn the page.] 


NEW SACRED SONGS 


TEACH ME TO LOVE........ 
I AM NOT ALONE........... 
pe Merle Miller 
SOME BLESSED DAY |[Med. in E flat only|..... Walter Golde 
THEN SHALL THY LIGHT BREAK FORTH. . Blanche Bowling 
O HOW LOVE I THY LAW.... 
THY WORD IS A LAMP...... 
SO LITTLE TIME I GIVE THEE LORD....Donald Lee Moore 
THE WEXFORD CAROL [Solo for Christmas] Med. voice only 


rer re Andrew Lloyd Englert 
Andrew Lloyd Englert 


Issued in two keys [High and Low] Price 75 cents, unless 
otherwise noted. 


Sent ON APPROVAL to NATS Members 


R. D. ROW MUSIC COMPANY 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Carl Fredrickson 


John Edmunds 


353 Newbury St. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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young Americans who are successfully 
engaged in operatic careers there. 
Mme. Koster had prepared for each 
of us a list of unhackneyed repertoire 
suggestions for teaching and concert 
use, consisting chiefly of the work of 
modern European composers and list- 
ing songs by many Netherlands musi- 
cians. She had also made available some 
of this music for our examination. There 
followed an interesting commentary on 
this list by Mme. Koster and a panel 
discussion concerning it and other mat- 
ters which her splendid talk had 
aroused, in which Mr. Whitlock and 
William Wheeler participated. 
Members and guests repaired to a 
nearby restaurant for dinner, where it 
was announced that an invitation to 
Columbus for the fall meeting would 
shortly be forthcoming. It was generally 
agreed that this had been the most 
significant meeting of our new chapter. 
[Karl Trump] 


PITTSBURGH TRI-STATE 
Members of the chapter have had 
quite a busy 1960-61 season and are now 
preparing for an even busier one during 
the remainder of 1961 and the first half 
of 1962. Many pupils of chapter mem- 
bers have won scholarships in the Chath- 
am College Opera Workshop and are 
also appearing in local productions of 
opera and light opera. 

Our president, Mme. Sylvie Derdeyn, 
has served as a member of the faculty 
of the Chatham Opera Workshop for the 
past three summer sessions. She has lec- 
tured on Language Diction for Singers. 
[Maria Caveney Coolahan] 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The chapter closed its 1960-61 season 
on June 4th, with a large number of 
teachers, students and guests on hand 
to hear Dr. John Carl Tegnell, chairman 
of the summer workshop, outline plans 
for that event held later in the month 
at San Francisco State College. The 
guest speaker was our good friend, Dr. 
Paul J. Moses, who spoke on Recent 
Research and Its Possible Influence on 
Vocal Pedagogy. A lecture by Dr. Moses 
has always been regarded as a “must” 
by our members. This was one of his 
most interesting and instructive. 

An important accomplishment of the 
chapter in March was its fight against 
a proposed Assembly Bill [No. 543] 
which would have made written con- 
tracts between all students of music and 
all music teachers mandatory in the 
State of California. Learning about this 
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bill about a week before its hearing in 
the State Legislature, a telephone com- 
mittee got busy urging letters to as- 
semblymen expressing opposition to the 
bill. Phone calls to the Los Angeles 
Chapter sent Jerrold Shepherd and Glen 
Willard Bassett into the fray. Our 


incoming chapter president, Mynard 
Jones, was sent to Sacramento to speak 
against the bill at its hearing before the 
State Legislature. The bill was put over 
into the Interim Committee, with little 
or no chance of getting any farther. The 
likely defeat of the bill was almost en- 
tirely due to the vigorous action of the 
Los Angeles and San Francisco chap- 
ters. The need for continual vigilance 
to protect our rights and interests is 
one of the most cogent reasons for hav- 
ing a strong, united chapter. We are 
looking forward to a season. 
[Eugene Fulton] 


SOUTH FLORIDA 

The chapter held its spring meeting 
on Sunday, May 14th, at Barry College, 
Miami. Following the business session, 
members and guests had the privilege 
of hearing Bernard Kwartin give a re- 
sumé of his third book, Fundamentals of 
Vocal Art, published by Criterion Pub- 
lishing Co., New York. A graduate of 
the Royal Academy in Vienna, Mr. 
Kwartin has travelled all over the civil- 
ized world to learn and evaluate meth- 
ods of voice teaching. The International 
Music Pedagogical Congress in Berlin 
recognized his great contribution to 
vocal art by electing him secretary of 
the Vocal Pedagogical Committee for 
the study of the international condi- 
tions of vocal art. 

His is a scientific, yet practical ap- 
proach, concisely stated, and he uses 
charts that can be easily understood to 
illustrate his Theory of Tone Focus. It 
was a most worthwhile session. [Louise 
Titcomb] 


TWIN CITIES 

The chapter held a meeting on June 
17th at the Fred Nordstrom home in St. 
Louis Park. There was a cooperative 
picnic supper on the lawn followed by 
the meeting and entertainment by mem- 
bers of the University of Minnesota 
music faculty, Marcella Oja, vocalist, 
and Clara Seacamp, piano accompanist. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
five teachers from Minnesota have been 
elected Fellows in NATS. Other infor- 
mation about members included the 
announcement that Helen Huls was a 
lecturer at the NATS San Francisco 


Workshop; Paul Knowles, University of 
Minnesota faculty, would be teaching in 
the summer school at the University of 
Wisconsin; Clementine Gifford planned 
to leave for Europe this summer; Roy 
Schuessler has recently returned from 
his year abroad; Madame Ré Koster of 
Holland would be on the faculty at St. 
Catherine’s College this fall. 

The group continued discussing the 
subject, The Outlook for Young Singers, 
which has been presented at previous 
meetings. Ethel Wagner DeLong pre- 
pared the outline which has initiated 
the lively discussions. [Marjorie M. 
Nordstrom] 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On June 19th, the last meeting of the 
1960-61 season was held at the studio 
of our president, Leroy Lewis, and was 
concerned largely with the programs for 
the 1961-62 season, starting with the 
first assembly, September 26th, at Wash- 
ington Musical Institute. It was agreed 
to hold four recitals: one junior and 
three seniors, and at the final senior 
concert no solo work would be presented 
—only duets, trios, quartets, etc., and 
to borrow talent from each other if 
necessary. We aim at variety for the 
coming season. All dates will be set far 
enough in advance to expedite recital 
arrangements and necessary rehearsals. 

A much-needed discussion followed, 
regarding presentation of students either 
too young or not yet ready to face the 
public, as to posture, deportment and 
manifestations of “nerves.” All agreed 
a stricter pattern must be established 
and hoped that the teachers would fall 
in line. 

David Baker will furnish three or four 
lectures. Our president regretted that 
the Friday Morning Music Club does 
not send notices of their annual contests 
and awards [this year for singers only] 
to private teachers but only to music 
schools throughout America. Our mem- 
bers agree that superior singers are 
found outside music schools and com- 
mand as much attention vocally as those 
attending colleges or music schools. We 
must discuss at our fall meeting the 
possible engagement of Kay Griffel for 
a concert during the coming season. It 
should be the aim and pleasure of all 
chapters to promote our winners of the 
Singer-of-the-Year Auditions. [Gret- 
chen Hood] tt 


PLEASE SEND NON-MEMBER SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO HELEN HULS, CIR- 
CULATION MGR., ST. CLOUD STATE 
COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 
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Early English 
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Rossell Hope Robbins 
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For everyone who likes to sing . . . (the perfect Christmas Gift) 


Earty ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS contains both words and music for thirty beautiful carols 
of medieval England, transcribed from the original manuscript sources. Although small 
changes have been made in notations to aid the modern carol-lover, the music here is pre- 
sented essentially as it was sung in the fifteenth century. The carols are preserved in their 


original three-voice or two-voice form ideally suited to the small choir, chorus or madrigal 
group. 


For music educators... 


Earty ENGLISH CHRISTMAS CAROLS discusses the distinctive musical and literary form of 
carols. It presents the unusual history of carols—their origin as vernacular hymns in the 
Catholic Church, their development as processional music in the Church, and their revival 
in the 19th Century as songs of Christmas joy. Each carol is accompanied by a note giving 
its background and pertinent facts about its history. This handsome book contains seventeen 
imaginative line drawings by Alexander Dobkin. 


RossELt Hore Rossins, a leading authority on the medieval period, has been writing about 
carols since 1939. He combined his literary studies at Liverpool and Cambridge University 
with five years of voice training and holds graduate degrees in music and education. 


Available at your bookstore, or order from Department NS — $5.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 


OCTOBER, 1961 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN. 
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San Francisco STATE COLLEGE, SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA; JUNE 19-23; 
JOHN CarL TEGNELL, Director, HIS CON- 
FESSION DONE IN HIS OWN HAND. 


WILL never be the same! Managing a 
workshop is sobering, fatiguing, thrill- 
ing business. Consider the faculty prob- 
lem: you write letters to the people you 
want; you get them; you arrange their 
transportation, housing and meals; you 
correspond at length about the content 
of their sessions; you set up their sched- 
ules and make arrangements for class- 
rooms and people and things for their 
demonstrations and lectures; then you 
wait and worry. The day comes for the 
first sessions; you listen to them and you 
ask the students—all is well. You begin 
to look forward to the next day and the 
next; the faculty is working hard and 
the students harder; everyone, includ- 
ing the director, is getting excited about 
the whole project and singing begins to 
seem like the most important thing in 
the world. Then the final day arrives 
and you can’t tell whether you’re happy 
that the week has gone successfully or 
sad that it’s over. 

Aksel Schiotz is an example. That 
man began with the art of singing. He 
first presented public rehearsal with 
pianist Wendell Otey of the San Fran- 
cisco State College faculty. On Tuesday 
night, he followed with a lieder recital 
of rare beauty. He proved himself the 
consummate artist in this concert and 
he established himself later as a first- 
rate teacher of singing and the litera- 
ture of song. 

Of all the sessions, those of John 
Toms required the most preparation on 
the part of the director. Each day stu- 
dents of members of the workshop pre- 
sented unusual vocal literature for voice 
and various combinations of instruments 
—exclusive of piano. John Toms’ lec- 
tures were full of information and in- 
spiration; they were a sort of fulfillmert 
of his frequent articles in THE BULLETIN 
on that subject. A director doesn’t mind 
all the sweat and tears of getting ready 
for a faculty member when he turns in 
an exciting job like this. 
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Oren Brown, was a powerful surprise. 
I had known almost nothing about him 
and invited him to teach for us upon 
the recommendation of Bill Vennard. 
Now I can recommend him to other 
workshop directors. His series of five 
demonstration lessons were a real source 
of strength to all those in attendance. 
Teaching vocal technique scientifically 
obviously involves a great deal more 
than an understanding of the mechanics 
of the voice. I was reluctant to send 
him back to St. Louis. 

Helen Steen Huls is another mid- 
westerner whom we brought out to 
share with us some of her knowledge 
and experience with very young sing- 
ers. It makes you proud to be a member 
of the same organization and at the same 
time makes you realize that the organi- 
zation ought to be more concerned with 
the singing problems of the young 
people of junior high school and high 
school age. 

As far as I am concerned, Hugo Mel- 
chione, a member of the drama faculty 
of San Francisco State College, was a 
sure thing. His experience as a director 
and designer in the field of opera was 
something I wanted to know more about. 
His classes more than realized my an- 
ticipations. The visual aspects of singing 
are by-and-large neglected in our pre- 
occupation with sound. 

I wanted very much to have William 
Vennard on the faculty and almost didn’t 
get him to come until the last moment 
when he agreed to come up from Los 
Angeles for the Thursday night banquet 
[He delivered a fine address.] and for 
the sessions on Friday. He brought 
along his great new 16mm. sound film, 
presenting it and discussing it. Other 
workshops this summer will be favored 
likewise. Other directors will be grate- 
ful too. 

Planning and executing a series of 
evening activities for a NATS Workshop 
was another challenging undertaking. 
How can one make the evening stimu- 
lating and relevant to a group of people 
already tired from a long day of study? 
I am grateful to those musicians who 
helped solve this problem. Monday night 


there was a concert presented by sing- 
ers and players from the Bay area: 
Lorna Adams, soprano and your report- 
er, baritone, with an orchestra con- 
ducted by Wendell Otey performed the 
J. S. Bach serenata Durchlauchs’ter 
Leopold; and The Berkeley Chamber 
Singers conducted by Tikey Zes per- 
formed a program including “Missa Mi- 
Mi” by Ockeghem, choral songs by 
Brahms, and madrigals by Wilbye, 
Weelkes, and Morley. 

Aksel Schiotz’ lieder recital presented 
on Tuesday night, we have already 
noted with pleasure. Mr. Schiotz sang 
songs by Purcell, Schubert, Schumann, 
and Wolf as well as some contemporary 
Danish and American songs. 

On Thursday night the faculty and 
members of the workshop attended the 
traditional banquet. Eugene Fulton was 
master of ceremonies and William Ven- 
nard was the speaker. The address was 
titled, Honesty in the Arts, and brought 
all present to a realization of the im- 
portance of artistic and professional in- 
tegrity. 

The biggest problem of the director, 
however, is the recruitment of students 
—members of the workshop. Time, 
imagination, money goes into spreading 
information about a workshop. The 
benefits to the student are so great and 
the cost so little it seems strange that 
so much should have to be invested in 
promotion. Only one who really “be- 
lieves” would be willing to spend so 
much on it. 

As it developed, the members of the 
workshop were, down to the man, stim- 
ulating and dedicated: fine colleagues 
in a great profession. Most of those in 
attendance came from California, but 
there were others from Oregon, Nevada, 
Montana, Hawaii, and Arizona. Officials 
in attendance were Jerrold Shepherd, 
California-Western Regional Governor: 
Eugene Fulton, member of the Board 
of Governors; William Vennard, Vice- 
President; Helen Steen Huls, Bulle- 
tin staff; John Toms, Secretary of the 
Administrative Faculty of AIVP; Eliza- 
beth Wills, former California-Western 
Regional Governor; John Carl Tegnell, 
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_ are sorry that they had to go unidenti- 


SHOPS 


California-Western Lieutenant Gover- 
1or; and Mynard Jones, President of the 
jan Francisco Chapter. 

It seems obvious to this director that 
he officers of NATS are absolutely right 
n taking a serious view of these sum- 
ner workshops. It is clear that they 
neet fundamental needs of our profes- 
sion: [a] increase of knowledge; [b] 
mprovement of techniques; and [c] 
inification of the profession. Long live 
he workshops! 

Here are the names of those pictured 
on page 24, with two exceptions. We 


lied. 

Row | [right to left]: Richard Bush, Elizabeth 
Wills, Hugo Melchione, Aksel Schiotz, John Carl 
fegnell, Oren Brown, Helen Steen Huls, John Toms, 
fugene Fulton. 

Row 2: Felice Wolmut, Hulda Dietz, Viola Merz, 
\lvina Palmquist, Holly Visel, Verna Goodwin, Lin- 
vea Fulton, Virginia Blair, G. Willard Bassett. 

Row 3: Frederick Loadwick, Mrs. Loadwick, John 
di Francesco, Earl Snyder, Frances Riley, Merrilee 
Stucke, Gertrude Kleekamp, Anna Marie Fulton, 
Svlvia Sateren, unidentified. 

Row 4: Harry Meyn, E. Michael Livingston, Ca>l 
Sitton, Judith Mann, Barbara Hunt, Marilvn Wilber, 
Keith Weeks. 

Row 5: Earl William Jones, Waldemar Jacobsen, 
Gertrude Gruenberg, Caroline Unruh, Bernice Math’ - 
son, Margaret Silverman, unidentified, Edith Ford 
Kendall, Shirley Wilson. 

Row 6: Doran Dieter, Geraldine Jones, John 
(nruh, Vern Delaney, Nicholas Massenkoff. 


The following were not present, to the 
best of our knowledge, at the time the 


picture was taken: 
Esther Andreas, Sharon Baldonado, William J. 
Barclay, Peggy Cowan, Sister Emelia, Everett” E. 
foster, Carl Hague, Gladys Steel Hague, Margaret 
Surns Hawk, Harold Hollingsworth, Esther  H. 
Hughes, Alysoun Huntley Ford, Eric Johnson, Mary 
(;,room Jones, Mynard Jones, Alfred W. Kenney, 
Norine McNamara, David E. Mattson, Edith Morri- 
on, AlvaRetta Murray, Alice N. Rawlings, Florence 
Russell, Jerold Shepherd, Meg Stuart, Onnie W. 
tavior, Margerey Tede, Maude R. Torrey, Diane 
frethowan, William Vennard, Chester O. Watson. 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas City, Kansas 
“try, Missourt; Juty 23-28; Harpin 
Jan DuersEN, Director; HADLEY CrRAW- 
‘orD, STANLEY Deacon, Co-Directors; 
“UETHA OQ. MILLsoo, reporting. 


The 1961 NATS Workshop in the 
‘Heart of America” at the Conservatory 
£ Music of the University of Kansas 

[Please turn the pzge.] 


VORKSHOP PICTURES: right top—Uni. of 
‘tah, Salt Lake City; right center—Uni. of Kan- 
‘as City, Kansas City, Missouri; at right—Ap- 
palachian State Teachers College, Boone, N.C. 
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City opened with a reception sponsored 
by the Kansas City Area Chapter, Sun- 
day, July 23, 7:00-9:00 p.m., at Stover 
Auditorium in Grant Hall, 4420 War- 
wick Boulevard, Kansas City. There 
were 56 registrants, including faculty, 
from 13 different states; namely, Arkan- 
sas, Georgia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, and 
Texas. 

Monday morning’s panel, with the 
subject, The Private Voice Teacher and 
the Music Educator—a Two-way Street, 
was informative and helpful in showing 
how the two must work together for 
the benefit of the young vocalist. Rob- 
ert Milton, director of music in the 
Kansas City public schools, chaired the 
session. Other members of the panel 
were: Dallas Draper, Louisiana State 
University; Alpha Mayfield, Hannibal- 
La Grange College; Leonard Van Camp, 
Kansas City public schools; Marybelle 
Shirk, Rayton, Missouri public schools, 
and Lida Warwick, North Kansas City, 
Missouri public schools. Following the 
panel members’ presentations, many 
questions were discussed. 

The Singer’s Diction was dealt with 
in all the languages in which an Ameri- 
can singer is expected to be proficient— 
a language a day, Monday through Fri- 
day. The Reverend Father Tompkins, 
Immaculate Conception Cathedral, Kan- 
sas City, presented rules for correct 
pronunciation of Liturgical Latin on 
Monday, going into detail on vowels, 
consonants, diphthongs and combina- 
tions of consonants. He stressed the 
careful consideration between Latin and 
Italian, saying that it was easy for 
Americans to impose one upon the 
other. 
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Tuesday, Constance Eberhart of New 
York City, reminded us that [a], [e], 
[i], [0] and [u] sounds are called the 
cardinal vowels because they are basic 
to six languages: Latin, Italian, Span- 
ish, Greek, German and English. She 
brought out that there are three positive 
requirements in the study of diction: 
speaking [1] distinctly, [2] correctly 
and [3] beautifully. Distinctly, in order 
to be intelligibie; correctly, because it 
is our chief means of communication; 
and, since language is an art, we should 
talk in tones which make speech beau- 
tiful. 

In singing, there are three main rules 
which apply to every song: [1] never 
stop the march of the song; [2] sing 
mentally through the rests; and [3] 
sing as though you were speaking. It is 
important that the singer should under- 
stand that modification of the vowel is 
indispensable to the perfect production 
of sound in certain parts of the voice. 
He must seek for union of the perfect 
tone and the perfect vowel sound. 

Stanley Deacon, Conservatory of 
Music, Kansas City, in speaking on 
Italian Diction on Wednesday said that 
any language must be treated as a living 
thing because it changes as people move 
in and out of the country. As natives 
mingle with the transients, many varia- 
tions and resulting dialects of the native 
tongue arise. This is true of the Italian 
language since many Italians only know 
the spoken language. Mr. Deacon went 
into detail, giving the correct pronunci- 
ations of the vowel-sounds and how 
they are produced in the mouth. It was 
a most instructive lecture. 

On Friday, Weldon Whitlock, St. 
Louis, told us that the French language 
is the only language which is spoken 
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one way and sung another. When cor- 
rectly sung, French is half-sung, half- 
spoken; this is termed “Sprach Melo- 
die,” with neither the sung nor spoken 
portion prevailing, but carefully bal- 
anced. This spoken quality in the sung 
tone makes for intimacy of expression 
found in no other language. 

Dallas Draper gave a most interesting 
and valuable lecture on German Diction 
on Friday. He explained differences be- 
tween the dialects and their origins. For 
example: two interesting varieties of 
German are to be found in America— 
Pennsylvania Dutch, which is not at all 
Dutch, but the German originally spok- 
en by immigrants from western Ger- 
many—and Yiddish, which is Mediaeval 
German that goes back largely to the 
15th and 16th centuries when whole 
Jewish communities were expelled from 
Spain and migrated eastward, spreading 
all over Germany. He also spoke of the 
similarities between the Anglo-Saxon 
part of our language and German. 

The demonstrations of Italian, French 
and German song literature given by 


Stanley Deacon, Weldon Whitlock and } 


Dallas Draper were delightful and en- 
joyable day-endings on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday. 


Walter Allen Stults’ review of fifty- z 


five years of teaching was an experience 
which we wish all of you could have 


enjoyed with us. His panel and demon- | 
stration—teaching Monday and his talk } § 
on Thursday, concerning books for our | 
for 


libraries, provided much food 


thought. 


The clinics conducted by Oren Brown, d 
Constance Eberhart, Dallas Draper and | 
Weldon Whitlock demonstrated the best | ~ 


of vocal pedagogy at work. If only you 


could have been here to share the rich- | 
ness of these sessions. It is difficult to | 
put into words the value of these clinics | : 


or what took place. 


Secular Song Literature was ably | 


handled by Stanley Deacon, and William 
Rice gave us some useful guides for 
selecting proper sacred literature, solo 
or ensemble, for all age groups. 


Hadley Crawford, director of music, } 


Country Club Christian Church, Kansas 
City, provoked thought concerning the 
proper objectives in his discussion of 
The Church Vocal Program. He advised 
against competing with the music pro- 
grams in the public schools, reminding 
us that the whole program must be 
worship-oriented, not geared to the 
giving of sacred music concerts. 
Robert M. Taylor, Kansas_ State 
Teachers College, spoke on the techni- 
calities of acoustics and then relatec 
them to the human voice. A printec 
publication, Acoustics for Singers, was 
distributed to those present. 
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_ AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the na- 
tion’s largest book publishers is seek- 
ing booklength manuscripts of all 
types — fiction, non-fiction, music. 
Special attention to new writers. For 
more information, send for booklet 
NA—it’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31 St., New York 1. In Calif.: 6253 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28; In 
— D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., 
| N.W. 


Oren Brown, in his discussion of Vocal 
Diagnosis, stated that before a teacher 
van diagnose the vocal difficulties of a 
student, he must [1] understand the 
shysiology of the voice, [2] possess the 
ibility to see the problem, and [3] know 
corrective procedures. Malfunction im- 
plies abnormal vocal use; the teacher 
must lead the student to discover a 
balance between the flow of air and the 


_ vocal sound. He gave reasons for several 


common faults. For example: in the 


_ case of nervousness, which shows up as 
_ hoarseness, he advised that the teacher 
_ should listen to the problems of the stu- 


dent. Many faults can be traced to 


| psychosomatic or mental problems. If 
_ correction cannot be made readily, the 
_ student should be sent to an M.D. or a 
_ psychiatrist for diagnosis. 

1 for 
_ Baldwin, Kansas, in his lecture on Teen- 
, Age Voice, advised that we should keep 
the youngsters singing through the 
| “change.” The emphasis, however, 


William C. Rice, Baker University, 


should be toward the enjoyment side. 


_ If you keep the singing easy, no harm 
/ can come to the voice. Correct posture 


should be stressed and the high, light 


_ color should be retained as long as pos- 


sible. Use the descending scale for all 
voices, starting at the top and going 
down. 

Constance Eberhart said in her talk 
on Opera Workshop that the NAO and 
NATS must work together. The Na- 
tional Opera Association seeks to pro- 
mote operatic activity in the United 
States—particularly in the community. 
liveryone concedes that we have a 
\vealth of voices and talent and, at the 
same time, everyone bemoans the fact 
taat our young singers have no place 
t> pursue their careers. 

At the present time, we are faced 
\ith a huge problem. Where are all the 
young artists who are majoring in opera 
i. the colleges and universities going to 
find jobs? This is a challenge that calls 
cn civic and community leadership to 
take a very concrete contribution. 
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Anthony Ferrara, stage manager of 
the Kansas City Starlight Theatre, gave 
us an informative talk on Light Opera 
and then took us to the park to show 
us many phases of its production. After 
this tour of the Starlight Theater, we 
enjoyed a tasty picnic supper in one of 
the nearby shelters and then topped off 
the evening by attending the perform- 
ance of “Calamity Jane,” starring Carol 
Burnett. 

Due to the excellent planning of the 
workshop director and his co-directors, 
the splendid work of the distinguished 
faculty, the gracious consideration of the 
registrar, Hazel Van Duersen, the more 
than adequate facilities of the Conserva- 
tory of Music of The University of Kan- 
sas City, and the cooperation and 
display of the Jenkins Music Company, 
a great feeling of accomplishment and 
rapport was in evidence throughout the 
entire workshop. 

We are listing the names of those pic- 
tured on page 23 so that you may iden- 
tify your friends. 

Back Row [left to right]: Chester Francis, Edgar 
Kerr, Robert LaPella, Burton Mahle, Henry Ander- 
son, Thomas Hamil, Ferris Ohl, Ben Shanklin. 

Tuirp Row: Naomi West Smith, Alpha Mayfield, 
Hazel Van Duersen, Letha Millsom, Mrs. John W. 
Williams, Philomene Bergmann, Sarah Shoner, Kath- 
erine Hennig, Carol Lynn, Marcella Oja. 

SECOND Row: . Margaret North, Mary K. Young, 
Gertrude Overby, Isabelle Mast, Margaret Scott, Mrs. 
Harry R. McClure, Ruth Leah Ogden, Nanette Uney. 


Front Row: Dallas Draper, Walter Allen Stults, 
Constance Eberhart, Stanley Deacon, Oren Brown. 


The following were in attendance, but 
were not present at the time the picture 
was taken: 


Mary L. Birchby, Marguerite Brown, William 
Cofer, Gladys Cranston, Hadley Crawford, Gladys 
Cushon, Joan Detrich, Father Tompkins, Anthony 
Ferrara, Peggy Fisher, Maxine Frye, Rosamond 
Hirschorn, Marvin Kelley, Creston S. Klingman, Sis- 
ter Clement Marie, Robert Milton, William C. Rice, 


Catherine Spaulding, Robert M. Taylor, Amy Leslie 


Toskey, Hardin Van Duersen, Mrs. Joseph M. Wil- 
liams, Weldon Whitlock. 


vez 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, SALEM ORE- 
GON; Juty 30-Aucust 4; Metvin H. 
Geist, Director; Grorce Cox, JOHN 
Lester, Co-Directors; CiortnpA Top- 
PING, reporting. 

The workshop at Willamette Univer- 
sity was attended by 55 registered for 
the entire week and 14 attending part 
time. The following states were repre- 
sented: Oregon, California, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, Ohio, Texas, Kansas, 
Michigan; and Canada. The week 
opened on Sunday evening with a de- 
licious supper at the country home of 
Dean and Mrs. Melvin H. Geist. Friend- 
ships were renewed and new acquaint- 
ances made in that delightful setting. 
This proved to be a true indication of 
the atmosphere of the entire week; a 
week of hard work, intense interest, and 
good fellowship. With the high qualifica- 
tions of the visiting staff and the tre- 
mendous fund of knowledge and skill 
each brought to his assigned task, there 
truly was never a dull moment. 

Ralph Errolle conducted two sessions 
each day in Italian Diction using his 
recently published book by that title as 
a text. This course was a splendid pres- 
entation of the pronunciation of this 
language as used in singing and was 
most informative and helpful to all. This 
course, as given by Mr. Errolle, serves 
as a preparation for the AIVP require- 
ment in Italian. 

Ré Koster and Sylvie Derdeyn, both 


internationally famous singers and now 
[Please turn the page.] 
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equally famous as teachers and coaches 
of singers, gave generously of their time 
and understanding and skill. Miss Der- 
deyn worked with the young singers in 
demonstration lessons and presented her 
skill in helping these young people to 
a better understanding of the voice and 
the art of singing. She also gave valu- 
able instruction in French pronunciation 
and diction. Mme. Koster brought much 
valuable information on contemporary 
songs, on program building, and on the 
most interesting literature of Dutch 
composers. Mme. Koster conducted sev- 
eral coaching sessions, and gave definite 
and effective assistance to each fine 
young singer heard. She also was able 


to present a true picture of the oppor- 
tunities and preparation needed for 
American singers in Europe. 

Each day of the sessions, William 
Vennard lectured on the Philosophies of 
Vocal Pedagogy, each lecture being full 
of valuable information given in his de- 
lightful manner. He also gave us the 
privilege of seeing the film, The Vibrat- 
ing Larynx. This film is the result of 
years of his research and study on the 
subject of phonation. This film is a major 
contribution to the scientific knowledge 
of the world in this field. Mr. Vennard 
is seen as the singer in the film. 

There was much splendid singing 
heard in the demonstration lessons and 


/s/ Date V. GILLILAND 
Auditing Committee 


PRESIDENT WISE REPORTS ON MIDYEAR AUDIT 


The following report, dated June 1, 1961, has been received from the 
auditors appointed by the president: 


We, the undersigned, certify that of this date we have completed the 
midyear audit of the books of NATS Treasurer, Rosert E. Bow us, 
and that we have found the books in good order, as follows: 


REGULAR FUND 


Balance on hand, October 31, 1960, and received..................000000 $ 7,357.51 
Receipts: 

Disbursements: 

U.S. Government Bonds $5,600.00 

WORKSHOP FUND 

Balance on hand, November 1, 1000 vcs $ 713.64 
641.09 


We certify these amounts to be true and correct to the best of our knowledge. 


I wish to thank Mr. Bowlus, Treasurer, for punctuality and efficiency, 
and Mr. Gilliland and Mr. Shackson, for performing the audit. 


/s/ Lee SHACKSON 
Auditing Committee 


[B. Frep Wise, President] 
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in the concert given by the young win- 
ners in the “Little” Singers auditions of 
this region. George Buckbee, tenor, 
from Bozeman, Montana, and Thomas 
Tavener, tenor, from Spokane, Wash- 
ington, both fine young artists brought 
interesting music beautifully sung. 
Charles Heiden, violin, and Stanley But- 


ler, piano, artist members of the Wil- |} 


lamette University faculty, presented « 
recital playing sonatas by Beethoven 
and Grieg. Such soul-satisfying music 
was greatly appreciated by everyone. 
Mr. George Cox from the University 


of Oregon School of Music, Eugene,} 
gave two lectures on The Sacred Solo.| 


He brought a wealth of new voice ma- 
terial available in the sacred field, anc 
sang many examples for us. Two lec- 
tures were presented by two other 
members of the Willamette University 
College of Music faculty. Clorinda Top- 
ping, Assoc. Professor of Voice, spoke 
on The Challenge of the “C” Level Stu- 
dent. In this she developed the problem 
and gave suggestions for guiding the 
singer of no more than average talent. 
She also stressed the privilege and re- | 
ward possible from careful work with! 
this type of student. Josef Schnelker, 
Professor of Organ and Theory, spoke 


on Observations on the Florid Song,| 


a review of a book written in 1723 by) 


Tosi. From this we found that even in 


that day the idea of good singing and the © 


problems of singing were much the same 
as today. 
On the last day, we were given two 


very special treats. Mr. Vennard sang _ 
three songs by Dutch composers on 
English texts. And Mr. Errolle [to 
demonstrate the use of good Italian in — 
song] brought the workshop to a tre- — 


mendous close by singing two arias for 
us. 
A special thanks and congratulations 
go to Dean Melvin Geist for his careful 


planning, gracious hospitality, and the | 


success of the week. Special thanks also 
to Miss Jean Esser who was the very 
busy but very efficient secretary of the 
workshop. Everyone left feeling the 
week here had been a valuable experi- 
ence. 

Check the picture on page 25 and see 


if you can identify yourself. Here is a_ 


list to help you remember your friends: 

Row 5, L to R: Charles Ross, Alan Close, Gary 
Lovre, Joseph Haruda, Mrs. William  Vennarc, 
Richard Nichol, Harold A. Ramsay, Lucille Lippin- 
cott, Philip J. Mack, Ernest H. Lichti, Melvin W. 
Davis, Ralph Dobbs, Morris Dill, Kenneth E. Schi'- 
lin 

ew 4, L to R: Sister M. Antoinette F.S.P.A., 
Sister M. Ann Magdalen S.N.J.M., Sister Stella Mary 
S.N.J.M., Sister M. Claudia $.N.J.M., Sam Poban’, 
Genevieve Graham Kime, Sannie A. O'Connor, Wi'- 
math Benson, Norvada Smedley, Thomas Tavener. 

Row 3, L to R: Sister M. Juliana F.S.P.A., Edward 
L. Timothy, Howard Hatton, Ruth Almandinge’, 
Florence Orr Klein, Irene L. Johnson, Mary Moorr, 
Shirley Oscarson, Kathleen Billington, Marcia Albano, 
Esther Binning. 


[Please turn to page 28.] 
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Top- New English translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin. 

spoke Libretto .75 (French-English) Vocal Score $6.00 (French-English) 
| Stu- Chorus Parts $1.25 

oblem 
g the 
MOZART: DON GIOVANNI 
3 with | New English translation by W. H. Auden and Chester Kallman (as produced 
elker, | by the NBC Opera Theatre on TV.) 


ps Libretto .75 (Italian-English) Piano Score $6.00 


23 by) 
yen in 


nd the VERDI: LA TRAVIATA 


Same 


New English version by Ruth and Thomas Martin. 
Libretto .75 (Italian-English) Vocal Score $5.00 (Italian-English) 


n two 

| sang 

rs 

e [to DONIZETTI: L’ELISIR D’AMORE 

ogee | New English translation by Ruth and Thomas Martin. Last season’s hit at the 

‘as fori Metropolitan Opera. First production in the English translation, Central City, 
| Colorado, July, 1961. 


ations Libretto .75 (Italian-English) Piano Score $6.00 
areful 

id the 

s also NICOLAI: THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR 

> very 
of the English translation by Joseph Blatt. 
g the Vocal Score $5.00 


xperi- 


nd see SMETANA: THE BARTERED BRIDE 
Sow English translation by Marion Farquahar. 
e, Gary Vocal Score $5.00 Chorus Parts .75 
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AUSTRALIA: Library Association of West 
Australia, Perth. 


ARIZONA: Arizona State University, 


Tempe. 


CALIFORNIA: Riverside City College, 
Riverside; High School, Chula Vista. 


CANADA: Public Schools, Toronto, On- 
tario. 


ILLINOIS: Southern Ill. University, Ed- 
wardsville. 


INDIANA: Bethel College, Mishawaka; De 
Pauw University, Greencastle. 


MINNESOTA: High School, Little Falls. 


MISSOURI: Cottey College, Nevada. 


NEW YORK: Elmira College, 
Wells College, Aurora. 


Elmira; 


NORTH CAROLINA: Chowan College, 
Murfreesboro. 


NORTH DAKOTA: State Teachers Col- 
lege, Valley City; Public Library, Grand 
Forks. 


OHIO: Baldwin Wallace College, Berea. 


OREGON: Cascade College, Portland; Cen- 
tral Oregon College, Bend. 


TEXAS: Sacred Heart Dominican College, 
Houston; Tarleton State College, Ste- 
phenville; Texas Lutheran College, 
Seguin. 


WASHINGTON: Washington State Uni- 
versity, Pullman. 


WISCONSIN: Wisconsin State College, 
W hitewater. 


Row 2, L to R: Ruth Jacob, Violet Burlingham, 
Marvin Bloomquist, Carolyn O. James, Esther Ford 
Hammer, Fay Welch, Karen Kirwan, Elva A. Cowan, 
Veta Hull, Leslie Hull, Norman Skeels. 

Row 1, L te R: George Cox, William Vennard, 
Helen Hunter, Ré Koster, Melvin Geist, Sylvie 
Derdeyn, Ralph Errolle, Clorinda Topping, Donna 
Mitchell, Pearl White, Rosemary Doolen. 


The following persons were in attend- 


ance, but are not in the picture: 


Elizabeth Anderson, Mrs. Robert Anderson, Mrs. 
William Bader, Kathryn Bohrer, George Buckbee, 
Rod Eichenberger, Dagny Gustafson, Hazel King, 
Gil Knapp, Frank Lebold, Karl Moltmann, Sandra 
Olson, David Rice, Sister Anthony Clair S.N.J.M., 
Sister Mary Antoinette S.N.J.M. 


Doe 


UNIversITy oF SALT 
AucustT 6-11, M. Perry, Director; 
J. MartoweE Nietson, Co-Director; JEs- 
M. Perry, reporting. 


An air-conditioned Union contributed 
to the comfort of forty persons who at- 
tended the Utah workshop. Interested 
teachers of voice came from Arizona, 
California, Iowa, Michigan, North and 
South Dakota, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming. The main body of members were 
from Utah. On the faculty roster were 
three outstanding NATS, William Ven- 
nard, Ralph Errolle and John Toms. 
From the Utah faculty, Leroy Robert- 
son, William Fowler and S. L. Crawley, 
John Halliday from BYU. Jerold Shep- 
herd, Regional Governor of California- 
Western, was in attendance. The work- 
shop started off with a reception given 
by the Music Department of the Uni- 
versity with Dr. and Mrs. Leroy J. Rob- 
ertson as gracious hosts. 

Sessions began promptly Monday 
morning with greetings from Dr. Rob- 
ertson and explanations made by the 
director. It was noted that the Utah 
Museum of Fine Arts would welcome 
workshop members at a special hour on 
Tuesday, and there would be a work- 
shop dinner on Wednesday, in Auerbach 
Room of the Union. Also, there would 
be a special showing of the Vennard 
research film on the larynx on Tues- 
day evening. This film was studied again 
on Friday morning during the lecture 
session. 

Several of the members attending the 
Utah workshop were there because they 
were eager to have the AIVP oriented 
course on Vocal Physiology which was 
given by William Vennard. This proved 
to be a very strong attraction and a re- 
warding experience for all in attendance. 
This course held the group fascinated 
and attentive every morning at 8:00 and 
again at 3:45 each afternoon. It takes 
a fine teacher to retain the intense in- 
terest that William Vennard commanded 
at every lecture. Utah is proud to have 
been able to present this series of lec- 
tures. 

Ralph Errolle proved very popular 
with his instruction on Italian Diction. 
He added much to the workshop with 


Sulletin Subscriptions 


PLEASE SEND NON-MEMBER SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO HELEN HULS, CIR- 
CULATION MGR., ST. CLOUD STATE 
COLLEGE, ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA. 


three additional lectures on: The Ap- 
plication of Phonetic Principles in 
Teaching Singing, The Opera Career 
and Stage Deportment for the Singer. 
These lectures were presented to a 
deeply interested audience and Mr. Er- 
rolle was besieged by questions follow- 
ing each one. 

John Toms presented the difficult and 
unique pattern of Demonstration-Les- 
sons. He carried out this assignment 
with the smoothness and precision of a 
veteran performer. The students who 
served in this series of lessons were 
delighted and highly rewarded by the 
inspiration they received from this joint 
learning situation. We are happy that 
NATS have developed this unique man- 
ner of presenting the most important 
information in our business. Mr. Toms 
also gave a fine lecture on Chamber 
Music for the Solo Voice, a subject for 
which he has great interest and in which 
he is definitely proficient and an expert. 

Leroy Robertson, head of music de- 
partment, University of Utah, gave an 
interesting lecture on The Composer 
and Song Literature. Dr. Robertson is 
well known for his compositions and he 
proved, to the workshop, that he is out- 
standing in the composition of vocal 
solos, by presenting Mrs. Jewel Cutler, 
accompanied by Edelgarde Hainke, sing- 
ing several of his vocal solos. 

S. L. Crawley, Head of Psychology 
Department, gave a very informative 
lecture on Performance as Related to 
Fear. He made all of those who heard 
his lecture quite confident that fear can 
be overcome, but, because it is a very 
complex state of being it takes compli- 
cated means for the management of its 
control. 

William Fowler gave three splendic 
lectures on Acoustics. He presented 
some very interesting points that are 
the result of his own research. 

Jerold Shepherd gave a most interest- 


ing talk on NATS Code of Ethics. He | 
inspired all of us to pay more particula 


attention to the code and to be prouc 
in utilizing it in our profession. 

Three panels were presented or 
Choral Tone and Its Improvement 
Ralph Woodward, Alma Dittmer anc 
Marlowe Nielson served as chairmer 


for these panels. Some very interesting: 


points of difference and of agreemen 
were presented. 
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John Halliday, of BYU, gave a most 
iateresting survey of the History of the 
Art Song. Too often we forget to keep 
the complete picture in mind and John 
Halliday did a most eflective job of 
presenting the outstanding points of his- 
tory to us. 

A unique feature of the Workshop 
was a visit to Tabernacle Choir Re- 
hearsal. Richard Condie, director of this 
croup of broadcasting fame with Alex- 
ender Schreiner at the organ, were ob- 
served in action. 

If farewell expressions are any indi- 
cation of pleasure then there are a good 
rumber of persons looking forward to 
tne next NATS vocal workshop in Utah. 

Here are the names of those who are 
in the picture on page 23, which was 
taken on the steps of the University of 
Utah Union: 

Front Row [left to right]: Marlowe Nielson, Wil- 
lam Vennard, Ralph Errolle, Leroy Robertson, 
Jerold Shepherd, Jessie Perry, John Toms. 

SECOND Row: Norman Martin, Marion Smith, Alan 
Mendenhall, Blanche Christensen, Betty Jeanne Chip- 
man, Grace Wright, Jewel Cutler. 

Tuirp Row: Lois Cook, Willadine Leverett, 
Carolyn Olson, Lila Kitchen, Edna Hardy, Helen 
Richards, Pearl Wormhoudt, Vivian Wheeland. 

FourtH Row: Gordon Keddington, Rampton 
Barlow, Olive Shepherd, Mrs. Vennard, Mary Warr, 
Osbourne Belsheim. 

FirtH Row: Willard Beaman, Hal Campbell. 

SixtH Row: Jay Michaelson, Mike Edwards, Al- 
bert Southwick, Lorraine Richmond, Leland Flinders. 

SevENTH Row: Richard Dick, Ron Ross, Edith 


Curtright, Alma Dittmer. 


EicutH Row: James Anderson, Glenn Hansen, 


Greenwell, Ardean Watts. 


— 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, Boone, NortH CAROLINA; AUGUST 


13-18; Peterson, Director; GERAL- 


DINE CaTE, JOEL CARTER, VIRGINIA LIN- 
NEY, Harvey Wooprvurr, assisting com- 
mittee; DorotHy RussEL, and LENORE 
ScHMIDT, reporting. 


Boone! Nature’s air-conditioned and 
scenic workshop! The workshop em- 
phasis this year was pedagogy and per- 
formance dealing with the high school, 
college and professional singer. During 
the first day, lectures and demonstra- 
tions were given using high school stu- 
dents. A junior and senior high school 
cioir from Kernersville performed un- 
der the capable and musical direction 
o Maxine Blackwell. 

The morning session was opened by 
iss Geraldine Cate, President of the 
Carolina NATS Chapter and 


+t acher of voice at St. Mary’s College, 


Faleigh, N.C.; and Harvey Woodruff, 
\»oice teacher and choral director at 


) Charlotte, N.C. Several pupils of the 


vorkshop teachers were presented in 
d monstration during these lectures. 

One of the highlights of this work- 
s.op was Miss Radiana Pazmor’s lec- 
t res on Italian and French diction. Her 
ii sight and practical knowledge of the 
u-e of these languages is invaluable to 
t-acher and singer alike. 
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Our delightful guest artist and lec- 
turer from Holland, Mme. Ré Koster, 
brought to us four very inspiring lec- 
tures from her vast experience and 
background as a concert artist and 
teacher. Ellen Cooke, soprano, of Ober- 
lin, very ably assisted Mme. Ré Koster 
in vocal demonstrations. 

It was our very good fortune to have 
Walter Golde, an authority on German 
lieder and on the art of accompanying, 
as another one of our faculty. In his 
final lecture on repertoire, Mr. Golde 
was assisted by his student, Marilyn 
Zschau, contralto, who gave us a diver- 
sified program. 

The wit and humor of Betty Jane 
Grimm, of Florida State University, 
plus her fresh understanding of the col- 
lege student’s vocal problems was en- 
thusiastically received by her audience. 

Another one of our faculty from Flori- 
da State was Walter James, who 
brought his musical family with him. 
Mr. James very ably substituted for 
John Toms, for the male voice at col- 
lege level. 

Joel Carter, Vice President of NATS, 
from the University of North Carolina, 
gave us an informative and well-planned 
lecture on American music. He also ap- 
peared on the panel for the discussion 
of methods and problems of adjudica- 


OFFICIAL NOMINATING COMMITTEE'S REPORT 


n accordance with the By-Laws of the National Association of Teachers of Singing, 
Article IX, Section 1, which reads in part: “This committee shall select a ticket of 
candidates according to the offices to be filled at such election and such tickets shall 
bers of the corporation not less than sixty [60] days 
prior to the date of election. At any time, not less than thirty [30] days before the 
date of election, additional nominations for any office may be made by filing of petitions 
with the Secretary, indicating the name, or names, of candidates proposed for a given 
office, or offices, which written petitions shall be signed by not less than twenty-five 
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[25] members,” the inating c ittee presents the following slate of candidates 
for election at the annual convention at Boston, Massachusetts, December 27-30, 1961. 
Its presentation in The Bulletin at this time meets the requirements of the By-Laws 
quoted above and serves as official notice to the membership relative to the ballot 
which will be presented. The persons hereinafter listed have been consulted and have 
expressed their willingness to serve in their respective offices. 


President : Louis Nicholas 

Vice-Presidents : Joel Carter, George Cox, Constance Eberhart, Gertrude 
Ehrhardt, [listed alphabetically ]. 

Secretary : Hadley R. Crawford 

Treasurer : Robert Bowlus 

Registrar : Gertrude Tingley 

Past-President : B. Fred Wise 

Board of Directors : John Thut, Northern Region; John Lester, Northwestern 


Region; Arnold Putman, Southeastern Region; Philip Duey, 
Member-at-Large, [to fill unexpired term of George Cox]. 
Jerold Shepherd, California-Western; 
Central; C. Scripps Beebee, Eastern; William Eberl, North- 
ern; Melvin H. Geist, Northwestern; G. Frederick Holler, 
Southern; Orcenith Smith, Southwestern; Virginia W. Linney, 


Regional Governors: 


Southeastern. 


The members of the Official Nominating Committee are: E. Clifford Toren, Chair- 
man; Louise ‘Sleep, Elizabeth Wills, Orcenith Smith, and Burton Garlinghouse. 


tion. Revised forms of adjudication 
blanks were presented by Paul Peterson 
and Dr. Carter at this session. 

Harvey Ringel, editor of the official 
magazine of NATS, Tue BUvuttetin, 
presented church solo repertoire in lec- 
ture and song. He was assisted by Mrs. 
Ringel and students. Dr. Ringel’s fur- 
ther contribution to the workshop was 
voice-class demonstrations in procedure, 
materials and repertoire. 

On Thursday evening a Songfest, in 
which everyone participated in the 
reading of sacred choral literature, con- 
tributed much to our workshop enjoy- 
ment. For our further gratification a 
small group presented O Beloved Shep- 
herds by Hammerschmidt [Concordia] 
with instrumental accompaniment. 
Thanks to Harvey Woodruff, Geraldine 
Cate and Paul Peterson for this fine 
session. 

Mme. Sharnova surprised the work- 
shop by her presence and was gracious 
enough to participate on the panel of 
program planning for young students. 

Tre gonge tre hurrah [three times 
three hurrah—from the Norwegians in 
Minnesota] for our chairman who 
planned the extra curricular activities. 
Our 1960 NATS Singer-of-the-Year, 
Kay Griffel’s recital, musically well- 

[Please turn to page 41.] 


Weldon Whitlock, 


/S/ B. Fred Wise, President 
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[Continued from page 15.] 


We have historic precedents. There 
was the idolatry of Enrico Caruso at the 
Metropolitan Opera House for eighteen 
seasons, an idolatry that weathered some 
human Neapolitan street behavior on the 
part of the idol—remember Caruso in 
the monkey house. Jenny Lind’s car- 
riage was dehorsed and dragged through 
the streets by abject admirers. Probably 
people are not as demonstrative today. 
But devotees and revilers of vocalists 
are the chief writers of letters to music 
editors—no rhetorical holds barred. And 
an otherwise sane young Long Island 
beauty was carried out of the Metro- 
politan while screaming, “I want Jean! 
I want Jean!” She had Mr. De Reszke, 
at least vicariously, on the stage at the 
moment in the hardly puritanical role 
of Faust. 

This should be sufficient to demon- 
strate that no other type of musician 
can create the excitement of a singer— 
not even Paderewski with his imperial 
mise-en-scene. The devotion to the 
singer is not one of mankind’s weak- 
nesses so much as one of mankind’s ful- 
fillments. Playboys fall in love with 
opera singers. A large body of frustrated 
men find orgiastic pleasure in the pres- 
ence, merely across the footlights, of an 
operatic soprano. In less erotic terms, 
but in concepts basically Freudian, the 
Freudian frustrations of both sexes be- 
come “unfrustrated” in the contempla- 
tion of a communicative vocal artist. 
The cult of the singer, then, far from 
being a human foible to be censured by 
the pundits, should be accepted. All art 
speaks emotionally to its audience and 
if the vocal art can make worshipers 
rather than mere ticket-buyers, more 
power to it. It is to be cherished even if 
it does make life hard for critics or for 
those who must write about music seri- 
ously and in non-rhapsodical terms. 
To make the situation the more chal- 
lenging, there is the undeniable fact, 
which is a little hard on teachers of 
singing, that many of our greatest sing- 
ers have had less than normal instruc- 
tion. Amelita Galli-Curci, who certain- 
ly was a fine musician—a good pianist 
—once said, “All there is to it is voice 
and more voice. If you have it, sing.” 
You might say that the relatively brief 
career of Madame Galli-Curci is your 
own answer to her hypothesis. But like 
everything else in art, it is subject to 
reservations. When Madame was right, 
she was unexceptionable. When she was 
wrong, it could have been her goitre. 
One will never know. 

Certainly Enrico Caruso was no model 
of a singer. His excessive rubato plus a 
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disposition to hold on to ringing high 
notes he and his public liked were 
solecisms. So was his glottic-stroke at- 
tack and his tasteless use of the lacrima. 
A dozen Italian and American tenors 
who sang in the Metropolitan at the 
same time and sought to imitate him 
were rejected, often with scorching criti- 
cal reviews. What sounded right from 
Caruso was the wrong way of singing. 
And, with memories of several tenors 
still ringing in my ears, I say you were 
right—it was the wrong way. 

I think the ambition to be another 
Caruso dogged the efforts of Beniamino 
Gigli, when he came to the Metropolitan 
in Caruso’s last year. Only when Gigli 
divested himself of this fixation did he 
become something of a cult himself. I 
was once very close to a conductor of 
the Metropolitan who had served 
through both the Caruso and Gigli times. 
He was sitting in my living room and we 
were playing some old recordings. After 
my favorite, Caruso singing, in bad 
French, Ah, fuyez, douce image, from 
Massenet’s Manon, I remarked, “I guess 
that was the greatest tenor of your ca- 
reer.” 

“Not at all, replied the conductor, 
Gigli was much better. He had the 
purer voice. He had the finer mezza- 
voce and he was the better musician. 
He could read music; Caruso couldn’t 
very well. Neither was comfortable in 
the High C, but Caruso, toward the end, 
was in trouble at B-flat, but Gigli’s B- 
flat was a joy. I think there was a more 
sensuous quality to Gigli’s voice. It was 
better for ardent roles—always was— 
the Duke in Ricoterto, Rodolfo, and 
things like that. 

“That’s poppycock, I replied. There 
was no comparison of their respective 
popularities. I assume you didn’t like 
Caruso and you did like Gigli. 

“No, Caruso was a crude, but good 
fellow. I didn’t know Gigli very well be- 
cause I didn’t want to. I didn’t find him 
so decent. Caruso wasn’t petty or often 
very jealous. Gigli was viciously jealous 
of another tenor. But, don’t forget it, 
Gigli was the better tenor and the better 
artist.” 

This same maestro rated Frances Alda 
a better and more useful soprano than 
the better-seller and more highly-paid 
Geraldine Farrar; Giuseppe Di Luca, a 
better baritone than Pasquale Amato, 
despite the fact that Amato, in his 
younger days, had a voice of sensational 
excitement. 

“But Amato, said our man, was al- 
ways jealous of Titta Ruffo’s high notes 
and soon sang his voice to shreds trying 
to imitate him. 

“But I guess that Amato, in his day, 


was the best baritone of Metropolitan 


history, I said. 

“No. The best baritone of Metropolitan 
history is someone that I never con- 
ducted for; he’s singing there now and 


his name is Leonard Warren. He has © 
all the resonance and quality that Amato 


had earlier and he has perfected a bel 
canto method that will keep him singing 
into old age. He’s the better actor, too.” 

This conductor, who was on _ the 
Metropolitan Opera staff for more. than 
thirty years, was capable of enthusiasms 


and still is. In fact, voices are his en- © 


thusiasm. And he has been known for 
an exquisite rather than a flamboyant 
taste. It was helpful to me to have had 
the opportunity of exploring so thor- 
oughly his viewpoint. For, as a member 
of the press, I deem it a part of my 
function as a daily historian. I must not 
lose history any more than the spirit 
of the occasion reported. 

And history is a problem for the mu- 
sical writer of today. It is colored by 
memorabilia from a golden age, a still 
more golden age, and a goldener age, 
depending on when he started into the 
world. The annals and memoirs are 
gaudy with the recollections of earlier 
high priests for cults began with the 
recognition of solo singing as a musical 
art. 

My first contact with newspaper criti- 
cism in the United States began in my 
youth—my short-pants, knickerbock- 
ered youth—in the writings of Krehbiel, 
Henderson an dJames Gibbons Hune- 
ker. From Mr. Krehbiel, I learned that 
the lyric sopranos of 1915 were all right, 
but they simply were not Marcella Sem- 
brich. Henderson was even more nostal- 
gic. The all-purpose soprano was stood 
up against Adelina Patti, retired; the 
dramatic soprano against the crippled 
Eva Tetrazzini; the dramatic tenor 
against Italo Campanini, the heroic tenor 
against Jean De Reszke or some bull- 
voiced Germans with backgrounds of 
Bayreuth. Richard Wagner, _ living 
would not have liked many of his Tris- 


tans, Lohengrins, Siegmunds and Sieg- ° 


frieds from 1890 to about now. 

These gentlemen all went to thei 
rewards with proper respect—Krehbiel 
having won his way into heaven by re- 
canting that La BoHEME was an opere 
without a future and admitting that it 
might have. He could not approve the 
sexiness of THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO. 
but proclaimed it saved by the heavenly 
beauty of Mozart’s music, which, how- 
ever, was not being sung as well at the 
time of his death as when Sembrich 
was Susanna, Emma Eames, the Coun- 
tess, and Giuseppe Campanari, the 
Figaro. 
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A decade later, the critics were ac- 
epting the lewdness of THE MarriaGE 
9 Ficaro without lifting an eyebrow; 
tage proprieties had shed Victorianism. 
‘he book was admittedly after Beau- 
xarchais’ satire of the French aristocra- 
y and not a bedroom farce. Mozart’s 
1usic continued beautiful, but was not 
ung as well, of course, as it had been 
1 the days of Farrar, Scotti, Journet, 
iadski, and so forth, who had not, as 
e know, sung it as well as Sembrich, 
‘ames and Campanari. 

During the 1920’s which were, I con- 
ss, my student days in New York, I 
‘as hearing a pretty young soprano 
‘om Italy by the name of Claudia Mu- 
io or a rich-voiced dramatic soprano 
‘om a two-a-day vaudeville, Rosa Pon- 
elle, who were the low-feed artists for 
asts that had a high-priced tenor like 
tigli in ANDREA CHENIER and Martinelli 
is Radames in Ata. Imagine my shock, 
nany years later, to find Muzio the 
riterion for the new Madeleines and 
onselle the soprano by whom Callas 
vas to be evaluated. 

All golden days need restudy. Be- 
‘ore we do it, let me state my position 
on golden days. I think there was a 
prevailing mediocrity during the last 
World War and in the troubled politics 
immediately preceding it. There was a 
shortage of voices. Since the War, I 
have never heard so much good singing. 
Not only is the level of voice production 
higher and more uniform, but the mu- 
sicianship of the singer also is more 
thorough. And the art song, which was 
one the specialty of the voiceless singer, 
s now considered by most vocalists as 
an art well worth everything in itself. 
In opera, the smaller roles, once the 
property of hangers-on or pensionaires, 
ire now the training ground of great 
young voices. This is really a time of 
ocal splendor and artistic seriousness. 
This is to prove to you, incidentally, 
hat I am a modern man and not an old 
gey. I cannot tell you whether or not 
‘ceraldine Farrar was as great a Carmen 
s Emma Calvé because I never heard 
‘alvé. But I have a misty memory of 
arrar as Carmen and Risé Stevens, who 
oesn’t sing it well, still sings it better. 

I wonder what these gods, demi-gods 
id goddesses of song were really like. 

is difficult to find out through the 
lick deposits of emotion found in 

.emoirs. It might be possible to equate 
me of the older singers to contempo- 
wy singers and usually to the disad- 
intage of the older. But search it out, 
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Univac fashion, with a mechanical brain 
that considers such matters as publicity, 
vogue and the state of public taste, and 
you may arrive at a conclusion not too 
far wrong. 

It must be remembered that what 
passed for operatic acting 200 years ago 
might not pass today. Given a certain 
size, proper make-up and the elementa- 
ry gestures of sovereignty, an operatic 
king was illusory enough if his voice 
was acceptably regal. Today, he might 
suffer, as does the rich-voiced Cesare 
Siepi, for a lack of histrionic incisiveness 
—not histrionic talent—but merely the 
incisiveness to make Boris Godounov 
something more than a sad, well-sung 
Czar. There are those who remember 
Pinza—and Pinza had those who re- 
membered Didur, and everybody re- 
members Chaliapin whether they had 
heard him or not. 

The first charmer of opera seems to 
have been one Caterina Gabrielli, who 
had a light, pure voice and, it is said, 
“a good ear”. She also had the kind of 
beauty that kept her dressing room 
populous. We might ask, in all frank- 
ness, what she had that Roberta Peters 
has not. 

The famous Sophie Arnould, we 
judge, was always disappointing vocally 
although Gluck liked her. One swain, 
who pursued her, remarked that “she 
has the finest asthma in the world.” It 
would be cruel to relate her to Maria 
Callas, who is merely shrill and un- 
steady, but not asthmatic. 

England’s beauteous Mrs. Billington, 
according to the portraiture of the era, 
had a cool, shrill voice, a notable meth- 
od, but was so well-liked that she 
achieved prima donna status; soft sing- 
ing was her forte. Angelica Catalani was 
a big woman—in the 1830’s—but hand- 
some in the Brigitte Nilsson fashion, 
had a large voice of three octaves gen- 
erally agreeable to hear—was a rather 
cold vocalist—which also could be said 
of the remarkable Joan Sutherland to- 
day. 

There is something more to a career 
than either voice or art. Greatness, we 
might define, is supremacy long sus- 
tained. Giuditta Pasta, we judge, had a 
voice “limited, husky and weak,” with- 
out “charm or flexibility.” Her features 
were “coarse” and her figure “ungrace- 
ful, awkward.” By sheer hard work, 
she made all this acceptable to the pub- 
lic, achieving a remarkable tragic talent 
at acting and covering her voice for at 
least two and a half octaves. She had a 
shake—one of those shakes on purpose 
—that thrilled her listeners. There was 
apparently more will-power than natur- 
al gifts in this woman who sang in 


stellar position from 1815 to about 1840. 

This could be repeated through the 
various decades, but, actually, some 
things are not comparable. Except for 
opera buffa, there were no exacting 
histrionic demands on operatic char- 
acters through the early years of the 
19th century. It was an age of virtuosity 
in singing, and remarkable achievements 
in production were analagous to Lisztian 
runs on the piano and the violinistic 
deviltries of Paganini. So it was that a 
singer like Jenny Lind who had what 
Chorley called “a reluctant voice” was 
able to reach great eminence—and earn- 
ings. She was a conscientious musician, 
however, with “a truly brilliant shake” 
and a sense of other ornamentation more 
or less adjusted to her means. Her 
pianissimo seems to have been unpleas- 
ant, “having the effect of ventriloquism.” 


I have used sopranos merely because 
they are convenient and seem to make 
musical idolatry a matter of woman 
worship. The men did well, too, although 
contemporary photographs fail to indi- 
cate that tenor heroes were so many 
Adonises. The matinee idol of the late 
19th century was Jean De Reszke, a 
beau ideal, who has been described to 
me by some who studied with him. He 
appears to have been a conscientious 
artist, a versatile one, a well-made man 
and had the ever-proper, ever-righteous 
manners of, say, General Robert E. Lee. 

Artistically, we judge, he must have 
resembled greatly or to have been re- 
sembled by Edward Johnson, a tenor 
who was, later, to be the nimble general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera. 
Johnson was one of the most out-going 
of men, a trouper with a benign view of 
mankind. This probably kept him from 
being Jean De Reszke, but I can re- 
member certain things from Johnson, 
his Romeo in the Gounod opera, in 
L’AmorE DEI TrE RE, with Mary Garden, 
Carlo Galeffi and Virgilio Lazzari, his 
Don Jose in CARMEN as vocal and act- 
ing performances that could not have 
been bettered. 

Why, then, is Johnson not as immortal 
as a tenor as De Reszke, who hardly 
had a superior voice. Or why did not 
Lucien Muratore, later the mayor 
of Cote d’Azur, become comparably 
famed? Their place in time, we guess. 
Or freaks of publicity that kept one in 
the green room slapping backs and an- 
other on a dais receiving homage. 


Perhaps I have been able to give you 
an idea of some of the dangers an his- 
torically minded music critic lives 
through in the world of song. The truth 
is, indeed, hard to find; comparisons are 
odious, but necessary in the spectrum of 

[Please turn to page 40.) 
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REVIEW 


SACRED CHORAL 


HYMN-ANTHEM on THE TUNE “PicaRDY” By HEALY WILLAN; 
Peters Corp., 6262; sats. 25¢ 


HYMN-ANTHEM on THE TUNE “St. VENANTIUS” BY HEALY WIL- 
LAN; PETERS Corp., 6252; SATB. 25¢ 


HYMN-ANTHEM on THE TUNE “PRAISE TO THE LorD” By HEALY 
Wittan; Peters Corp., 6266; SATB. 30: 
These are not hymn-tune anthems in the usual form but 
artistic creations built around the tune, new in concept. Sections 
in unison are alternated with those in harmony. The organ ac- 
companiment adds the contrast which vitalizes the style. These 
three anthems are welcome additions to the list of hymn- 
anthems Peters Corp. have issued previously by this composer. 
pow are all within the performing ability of the average church 
oir. 
PSALM 61 “FRom THE END OF THE EarTH” By ALAN HOvVHANESS; 
Peters Corp., 6255; SATB. 25¢ 
An exciting example of melodic writing. The florid lines are 
vocally conceived. The anthem ends with a grand “Alleluia.” 
Choirs that have not had the opportunity to sing an anthem of 
Alan Hovhaness have missed a satisfying experience. 


LET NOT YOUR HEART BE TROUBLED sy Speaks-WILLIAM 
SticKLes; G. SCHIRMER, 10832; saB. 25¢ 
This is a SAB re-issue of the Speaks’ anthem that has been 
popular for so many years. It should receive a welcome from 
those choirs with limited resources. 


GREAT IS THY REWARD sy JosepH Raymonp; G. SCHIRMER, 

10840; saTB. 25¢ 

A conventional setting to a text from the Sermon on the 

Mount. It is in four-part harmony with average range in the 

vocal parts. This anthem is in the performing ability of the 
average choir. 


OH, LITTLE CHILD OF BETHLEHEM sy WuiteE; 
ScHIRMER 10837; sATB. 

A two-page anthem setting to the last verse of the Phillips 
Brooks poem. The harmony uses some altered chords but they 
seem to enhance the meaning of the words. This might be effec- 
tive as a response. 


THE BELLS RING OUT FOR CHRISTMAS psy Joun Sacco; G, 
ScHIRMER 10698; SATB. 25¢ 
An effective setting of a Christmas poem. The accompaniment 
is scored for organ or piano, chimes, bells and cello. The melody 
is tuneful and the arrangement not difficult. The composition 
may also be obtained in ss, ssa, SAB and TTBB arrangement. 


COME, HASTEN, YE SHEPHERDS, TRADITIONAL CAROL ARRANGED 
BY WALTER ExRET; G. SCHIRMER 10441; saTB. 25¢ 
When you are seeking settings of familiar carols prepared 
by good arrangers, be sure to examine this anthem. It is also 
available for sa, ssa, and saB voices. This is a welcome addition 
to the library of Christmas music. 


O LORD, THINE ENEMIES ROAR sy RicHarpD WIENHORST; As- 

SOCIATED Music Pus. A-345; SSAATTBB. 25¢ 

A setting of a rarely used text, Psalm 74: 2-4, 46: 4-5. The 

style is polyphonic. The rhythm and harmony are both fairly 

free. The unusualness of the text should be attractive. This 

anthem demands a well-disciplined choir. For one of that 
ability it should be interesting. 


B’SHUV ADONAI [WHEN THE Lorp REsToRED ZION] TRADITIONAL 
HEBREW ARRANGED BY HAWLEY ADES; SHAWNEE Press A-618; 
SATB. 25¢ 

This is an excellent arrangement of a traditional Hebrew 
melody which can be used in that program where music from all 
faiths is desired. The music setting is not difficult. The Hebrew 
text is given with phonetic spelling as well as English. 
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SACRED CHORAL 


MAKE A JOYFUL SOUND By JERomE K. RAMSFIELD; SHAWNEF 
Press C-174; 
Here is a male chorus of Psalm 100 that is made to order for 
that Sunday when you wish to use the men of your choir only. 
It is tuneful, harmonically strong and musically interesting. 
Your men will like it. 


ONCE TO EVERY MAN AND NATION, WEtsH tune “Ton-Y-- 
BoTEL” ARRANGED BY FERRIS AND DoroTHY OHL; PLYMOUTH 
Music Co.; sats. 25: 

GOD THE FATHER, SON AND SPIRIT, “Ton-Y-Bortet” sEt-- 
TING BY Cart F. ScHALK; Concorpia 98-1531; saTB. 25: 

When preparing to select music for my choirs for the coming: 
year, a setting of the tune “Ton-Y-Botel” was among those de- 
sired. These two settings have come to my attention and each 
has much to commend it. The Ohl arrangement is more suited 
for adult singers because of the harmonic demands. The first 
section uses the tune in unison, the second has new harmonic 
material introduced in the lower voices. The last section has a 
nice soprano solo descant. 

The Schalk setting is issued by Concordia as one of the 
Chapel Choir series. It uses a poem by William G. Pollack. This 
anthem is especially suitable for a high school choir. It has 
the unison, harmony and unison sections but the harmony is 
in hymn style and not difficult. Choral directors would do well 
to investigate this entire Chapel Choral Series for anthems that 
are not too demanding. 


WHILE SHEPHERDS WERE WATCHING sy Davin H. Wu- 
LIAMS; SHAWNEE Press A-631; SATB. 
Another good musical setting of a text that is much in de- 
mand during the Christmas season. It is not difficult and can 
be sung without accompaniment. 


CAROL OF THE NEW PRINCE sy Cart Sitton; Gataxy Music 
Corp., 2203; saTB. 30¢ 


PSALM 24 sy SAMUEL ADLER; PrRESSER Co., 312-40476; SATB, WITH 


ORGAN AND BRASS. 30¢ 
SING UNTO THE LORD sy Utysses Kay; Peters Corp., 6136; 
SATB. 30¢ 
PSALM OF DAVID sy Rosert STARER; PRESSER 312-40477; SATB.- 
SOP. SOLO. 40¢ 


These are contemporary anthems that have much to recom- 
mend them. The publishers who are willing to make this type 
of music available certainly deserve to be commended for their 
leadership in the field of church music. Choral directors should 
obtain copies of these anthems and study them carefully. 


OUR FATHER, THOU IN HEAVEN sy Gortrriep Aucust Ho- 
MILIUS; ConcorDIAa 98-1539; SATB. 50¢ 

A setting of the “Lord’s Prayer” by a student of Johann 
Sebastian Bach. It opens with block harmony which soon gives 
way to counterpoint. This setting is certainly recommended for 
those wishing to get away from the “spectaculars” that are so 


often grafted to these words. The length is above that of the | 


average anthem, [19 pages] but a place can be found where it 
can be used. 


A CHILDING SLEPT sy Bernarp Naytor, sats, G. SCHIRME 
FoR J. CURWEN & SONS. 

Although this was published in 1928, it is likely new to many. 

A lovely carol-anthem with baritone and soprano solos. #10822. 


EARLY ONE MORNING I AROSE, FrencH Sone, Arr. BY 


WILLson OsBoRNE; PETERS Corp., 6241; SATB. 254 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE AT MIDNIGHT, Frencu Sone, 
BY WILLSON OSBORNE; PETERS Corp., 6242; SATB. 25? 
These are superior additions to the library of Christmas music. 
Mr. Osborne has the ability to combine simplicity with dept. 
of expression. They are a must for this season. [Hapiey Ff. 
CRAWFORD] 
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SACRED CHORAL 


' LORD, I HAVE LOVED sy Tuomas Tomkins-DeEnIs STEVENS; 

Peters Corp., 6068; SATB. 25¢ 
We are lucky to have another of the fine anthems of this 
sriod available. Don’t fail to avail yourself of it. 


CHILD TO US IS BORN sy Hetnricu Scuuetz, sats, G. ScHIR- 
MER, 1961. Eprrep sy C. BUELL AGEY. 

The rhythm of this piece follows the speech accents with 

ich part independent. An excellent number for a small choral 

oup with interpretive stress on the text. #10829. 


OLLA HIAHO, arr. sy Rosert Linn. G. ScHIRMER 1961. 

Number three of Three German Folk Songs for Men’s Voices. 
‘his familiar number, given with English and German text, 
‘ills for quartet and TTBB. 


UER NATUS By M. Atrrep BicHseL. Concorpra 1961. 

Carol for SSATTBB with Latin text. A short, not too dif- 
sult number that can be made beautiful through the use of 
vocal work. #98-1548. 


IENEDICTE, OMNIA OPERA SET TO WELL-KNOWN CHANTS AND 
ARRANGED BY HENRY COLEMAN. OxrorD, 1961. 
J. L. Hopkins, Thomas Attwood, and John Goss chants are 
used in the original form and also with varied harmonies by 
the arranger. SATB #S549. 


RESONET IN LAUDIBUS, German Carot MELODY ARRANGED BY 
Date Woop. Sacrep Desicn Associates, 1960. 
SAB arrangement of familiar carol usable for high school 
choir. 


© GRACIOUS LORD GOD, MAY WE BE VIGILANT AND 

READY, sy Hernrich Scuuetz, [ep., C. BuELL Acey] Con- 
CORDIA 1961; ss. 

Good as either women’s chorus number or duet. Real music. 


JUBILATE DEO sy Giovanni GasriELI. G. SCHIRMER 1950, ED., 
Woopwortu. 

Eight-part chorus with brass choir and organ or piano. A 
sacred symphony with the text “Be joyful in the Lord all ye 
lands,” ete. Ideal for 40-60 good voices but large college choirs 
would find it an extraordinary experience. 


THE LORD GOD IS A LIGHT sy Maurice Greene [1695-1755], 
ED. AND CONTINUO RICHARD Graves. G. SCHIRMER 1956. 
SS anthem, medium difficult, requiring precise diction and 


rhythms. 


( LOYAL HEARTS sy WHITEHEAD. OxFrorD PRESS 
1943 


Dignified, strong, unison anthem. [Laura MARBLE] 


SACRED SOLO 


VERPRESENCE sy STANLEY JACKSON; PATERSON’s Pus., CARL 

Fiscuer, Inc., 75¢, MEDIUM VOICE [D-E]. 
Stanley Jackson, in this song, has used a diatonic melody to 
« eate a line that is singable. It rises and falls, pausing momen- 
‘ rily on important words or holds back before dropping to 
te home tone. The largest interval in the song is the skip of 
« fifth and it occurs only three times. Here we see the plain 
ng style used in a modern manner that is traditionally valid 
id expressive. 


a 


C IME, MY BELOVED sy Rotr Peter Oversy; AucsBuRG PusB- 
LISHING HousE;.75¢, HIGH voice [C-G]. 

This is a wedding song taken from the Song of Solomon 

11-13. It is one of the last compositions of Rolf Overby [1936- 

59]. The roving key centers and free rhythm of the compo- 


‘TOBER, 1961 


SACRED SOLO 


sition make it difficult at first reading but the modulations and 
unexpected skips serve to effectively emphasize the important 
words and sweeping phrases. This song is a must for the singer 
who likes songs with a strong mood color and a welcome addi- 
tion to the library of wedding songs. 


GOD IS MY SALVATION sy Lee Ca.per; Gataxy Music Corp., 
60¢, MEDIUM voice [C-D]. 
A pleasing melodic setting of a text adapted from Isaiah and 
the Psalms. The skips are normal and the modulations con- 
vincing. This solo is not difficult. [Haptey R. Crawrorp] 


SECULAR CHORAL 


FROSTIANA sy RanpALL THompson. SEvEN Country SONGS TO 
Poems BY Rosert Frost; E. C. ScHIRMER. 


1. The Road Not Taken SATB 2485 35¢ 
2. The Pasture TBB 2181 35¢ 
3. Come In SSA 2539 35¢ 
4. The Telephone (a dialogue) SSA-TTBB 2486 35¢ 
5. A Girl’s Garden SSA 2540 35¢ 
6. Stopping by Woods on a Snowy Evening TBB 2182 35¢ 
7. Choose Something Like a Star SATB 2487 35¢ 


These seven songs, released in photolithographic print in the 
composer’s own manuscript are a very unusual group. They 
have the directness of the Robert Frost poems with the singable 
simplicity of the Randall Thompson composition. All of them 
could be performed by high school students but would also be 
challenging to the most professional choral group. Each has 
piano accompaniment. [They can be performed as a group or 
individually.] It would not be true to say that one is better 
than another but I find #6 and #7 especially effective. 


COULD I BUT CAPTURE Palestrina 51027 25¢ 
WERE I TO SAY PALEsTRINA 51028 25¢ 
THESE ARE MY HEARTFELD TEARS Patestrina 51029 30¢ 


These are three excellent SATB madrigals edited by Roger 
Wagner and published by Lawson-Gould for whom G. Schirmer 
Inc. of New York is the sole distributor. 


INVITATION TO MADRIGALS; a PAPER BACK COLLECTION OF 25 
THREE-PART WORKS, SAB, NEWLY TRANSCRIBED AND EDITED BY 
THURSTON Dart. 

Fourteen composers are included, among them are Bateson, 
Byrd, Morely, Weelkes, Youll, etc. Published by Stainer and 
Bell, the‘ book may be obtained through the American agents; 
Galaxy Music Corp. of New York. Price $1.65. This collection 
has much to recommend it. 


PORTRAITS sy GEeEorrREY BusH. FIVE SONGS ABOUT MUSICIANS; 

AUGENER Ltp., GaLaxy Corp., SATB. 35¢ each 

1. Orpheus [Shakespeare]. 2. Thomas Morley [Michael Dray- 

ton]. 3. Henry Lawes [Robert Herrick]. 4. Giles Farnaby [John 

Dowland]. 5. Pan [John Fletcher]. These are conceived in the 
modern style but not overly difficult. 


SONGS AND SATIRES sy Peter WisHart. A SUITE OF SIX 
MADRIGALS; SATB; STAINER AND BELL—GALAxy Corp. 


1. Satire Upon the Heads [Grey] 40¢ 
2. Philatelist Royal [Graves] 75¢ 
3. Old Songs [Stevenson] 75¢ 
4. O Softly-Singing Lute [Anon] 40¢ 
5. Untrue Love [Anon] 25¢ 


6. Rondel [Anon] 22¢ 

This set was written for the Cambridge University Madrigal 
Society. These compositions will be very effective when per- 
formed by a choir of professional ability. 


SIX MADRIGALS By JEAN Bercer; ASSOCIATED Music PUBLISHERS. 
1. My True-Love Hath My Heart A-349 20¢ 
2. I Find No Peace A-350 25¢ 
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SECULAR CHORAL 


3. Art Thou That She? A-351 20¢ 
4. To Mistress Isabel A-352 25¢ 
5. Lost Is My Quiet A-353 20¢ 
6. Harvester’s Song A-354 25¢ 


A well-balanced use of unconventional harmonies and irregu- 
lar rhythms. The style is convincing and the result is musically 
effective. [Haptey R. Crawrorp] 


SECULAR SOLO AND CHORAL 


INCENSE IS WAFTED, From opera, “Lucia pi LAMMERMOOR,” 
FLUTE OBBLIGATO OPTIONAL—RECIT, ARIA, Map ScENE, PUB- 
LISHED BY WHITNEY BLAKE PUBLISHERS. $1.50 

With original Italian text and special arrangement and editing, 
with added singable English poem translation by Lydia Cortese. 

Recorded by Srar in Italian and English text 12” LP, 3314 RPM. 


MY BOSOM BURNS rrom “THE Macic FLUTE” WITH FLUTE AC- 
COMPANIMENT OPTIONAL, “QUEEN OF THE NIGHT” ARIA. 
Singable aria with English translation. Written so that the 
effect is of a trio with voice, piano and flute. Also recorded by 
Star. Published by Whitney Blake Music Publishers. 


THE PRINCESS AND THE SORCERER. 

A play with music. Music by John Hurd—Lyrics by R. M. 
Towes. Oxford University Press. $1.50. The libretto is published 
separately. $1.25. Performance time 114 hours. Copyright 1961. 


SECULAR SOLO AND CHORAL 


SONG OF THE BRETON FISHERMEN. Oct. 999. Grorce F 
McKay, COMPOSER. PUBLISHED BY G. SCHIRMER, INC. 
Four part chorus for mixed voices, a cappella. Not difficult 
but very rewarding. 


THE BELLS RING OUT FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Not too early to look for the coming holidays for a good 


anthem on Christmas morning. This is a very stirring compo- ~ 


sition by Sacco, SA; bells, chimes, cello, ad lib., 25¢. Published 
by G. Schirmer, Inc. Copyright 1961. Oct. 10821. 


SAY, DEAR, WILL YOU NOT HAVE ME? Turee-part ——- 
OF MEN’S VOICES, A CAPPELLA. 

Published by G. Schirmer, Inc. Composed by Thomas thicken 
[1557-1602]. Copyright 1961. Octavo 10746. Morley’s canzonets 
are written with a great deal of art. You will find these very 
edifying. 


INTRODUCTIONS AND GOODBYES. 

Written and composed for the “FESTIVAL DEI MONDI.” 
Published by Carl Fischer, Inc. Copyright 1961 $3.00. Can be 
performed 1—As a fully-staged operatic work with complete 
cast. 2—As a concert work with complete cast with any type 
of support from instruments named. 3—As an aria for Baritone 
solo. Written by Lukas Foss and Gian-Carlo Menotti. [EARLE 
TANNER] 


YRJO KILPINEN 


George Guckbee 


This article on Yrjo Kilpinen was sent to 
the editor right after the first of the year 
by George Buckbee, instructor of voice and 
chorus, Montana State College, Bozeman. 
He was the recipient of the Sibelius Schol- 
arship for study in Finland during the 1959- 
60 school year. This is his first year as a 
member of NATS and, according to the re- 
ports from the Willamette Workshop, he 
possesses quite a good tenor voice. 


* * * 


N 1960 THE first catalog of the printed 

works by the Finnish lied composer, 
Yrj6 Kilpinen, was published, edited by 
Maire Pulkkinen. It was written in Fin- 
nish, Swedish, German, and English. A 
glance reveals that his songs have been 
translated into each of these languages, 
and set originally in three of them— 
English excluded. Further investigation 
shows that Kilpinen Societies were 
formed in Finland, Germany, and Eng- 
land, the last mentioned as early as 1935. 
The English society produced an all 
Kilpinen concert in London and a set 
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of records for English Victor with Ger- 
hard Hiisch as vocalist and the com- 
poser’s wife, Margaret Kilpinen, as ac- 
companist. Besides these honors, Yrjé 
Kilpinen was awarded several subsidies 
by the Finnish government, given a 
state life pension when only forty-three 
years old, and elected to be the first 
occupant of the composer’s chair in the 
highly selective Finnish Academy. [This 
honor is now held by Uuno Klami.] 

In his preface to the catalog, Einari 
Marvia says: “Yrj6 Kilpinen, the only 
great master of lied in our time. . .” 
Only is a strong word. But Einari Mar- 
via is, himself, a highly respected Fin- 
nish composer and musician. Further- 
more, as a statement it becomes much 
more acceptable if you re-read the 
honors heaped upon Yrjé Kilpinen 
which are partially listed above. 

How many times, though, have sing- 
ers, teachers, and students in the United 
States exhibited complete lack of knowl- 
edge of this man? How many times have 
I heard: “Who is he?” Still—try to 
find information about him in even re- 
cent biographical listings. One of the 
newest, which I saw in New York last 
September, even mis-spelled his name! 


The reasons for the general lack of 
information and interest are fairly ob- 
vious. YrjG Kilpinen reached his peak 
of popularity at a time when Germanic 
culture was closed to us, when Europe 
was in the throes of a disease she has 
not yet outgrown, and when the com- 
poser was isolated, along with his coun- 
try, during the war. His songs in Ger- 
man and German translations were 
available to us, although the editions 
were scarce during the war. No Amer- 


ican publisher was issuing his works, | 


either. The songs in Swedish offered 
us a bridge to his music—in some cases. 
The English translations are adequate as 
translations, but not as singable ones. 
And to most American vocalists, the 
Finnish language is second cousin only 
to Greek! 

These barriers have partially disap- 
peared, and all editions are now avail- 
able through importing agents or by 
purchase directly from other countries. 
The present catalog will now be the 
guide for industrious teachers and vo- 
calists. In the catalog are listed all the 
printed works, and the languages in 
which they are printed. Most of the 
songs in Finnish and Swedish also con- 
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American Composers Songs 
and 


Cortese Editions 
CONCERT SONGS and ARIAS 


With Added SINGABLE English Poetry 
Also Available on STAR Records, sung in 


| original foreign language on one side; in 


English on other side. 


Lists On Request. 


Whitney Blake Music Publishers 
243 West 72nd St., New York 23, N. Y. 


NATS PUBLICATIONS 


Below is included a list of NATS 
publications available for distribu- 
tion. Upon admission to member- 
ship in the Association, each mem- 
ber is sent gratis a set of these 
papers. For additional copies, please 
note the prices indicated. 


Training the Vocal Instrument [.08] 


The Vocal Teacher in Rela- 
tion to the General Musical 
and Cultural Education of 
the Student 


Choral Rehearsal Techniques 


Fundamental Requirements 
for Teachers of Singing: 
Part I—Suggested training 
program with course con- 
tent descriptions; Part I— 
Minimum requirements, 
Bachelor’s and Master’s 
degree, with a major in 
voice for prospective 
teachers of singing; Part III 
—Lecture outlines for ex- 
tension courses in vocal 
pedagogy with list of rec- 
ommended reference read- 
ings. [Advisory Committee 
on Vocal Education] 


A List of Songs for High 
School Vocal Contests. 
[Committee on Vocal Af- 
fairs in the Public Schools] [.10] 


The Field of Sacred Music 
[Sacred Song List for Sun- 
days, beginning with the 
Advent Season] 

Course Outline Methods of 
Teaching Singing [.35] 

Complete set of the above 
publications $1.00 


Send postpaid, singly, in sets, or in 
quantities. Please include your 
check or money order with re- 
quest. 


[.08] 
[.10] 


[.20] 


[.15] 


Applications for this material 
should be made to the National 
Secretary, Haptey R. Crawrorp, 
6101 Warp Pxwy., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


tain good German texts, and there is 
a large body of literature with original 
German texts, besides. As I write this, 
word has reached me of a new edition 
of some of Kilpinen’s songs with English 
texts. Perhaps they are good and usable, 
as the former English translations were 
not. 

The extent of the composer’s printed 
music defies the process of “excerpting,” 
and most of the theoretical work done 
in the field of his lieder is in Finnish, 
and as yet untranslated. Besides which, 
mere tabulation of chords and discords, 
or snatches of melody, would utterly 
fail to communicate anything about this 
master’s universal utterances. One 
would be at a loss to communicate the 
simple, ascetic beauty of the short song, 
Laululle [To Song], which ranks with 
Schubert’s An die Musik. The same 
would be true of the cycles, such as 
Liederfolge or Lieder um eine kleine 
Stadt, not to mention a long list of 
others. What the singers and master- 
teachers in Europe (and Japan, I re- 
cently discovered) know about Kilpinen 
—and love!—we can also discover here. 

As one who has experienced the ad- 


venture himself, I can highly recom- 
mend to you and your students the en- 
tire bulk of Kilpinen’s work. Many 
speak of him as a direct heir to the great 
succession of lieder composers—Schu- 
bert—Schumann—Brahms—Wolf. Time 
may prove this to be true. To quote Ein- 
ari Marvia again, Kilpinen is: “Like 
the eternal pines that tower over the 
Finnish forests; he breathed the pure 
upper air whence all true and lasting 
art draws its sustenance, and where, to 
quote one of his favorite phrases, the 
national merges into the international 
and the personal becomes the universal.” 

For those who wish a copy of the 
catalog, it may be obtained by writing 
to the author of this article, in care of 
the Music Department, Montana State 
College, Bozeman, Montana, and en- 
closing $1.50 to cover the cost of pur- 
chase and mailing. Copies may also be 
purchased from Fil. Maist. Maire Pulk- 
kinen, Fazerin Musiikkikauppa, Alek- 
santerinkatu 11, Helsinki, Finland, who 
is also secretary of the Kilpinen Society, 
and from whom pertinent information 
about the composer and his music may 
also be obtained.t¢ 


Lee de Forrest. 1893-1961 


Thanks to Lee Hardy for sending in Ruth Miller Chamlee’s 
words of introduction of Dr. Lee de Forrest on the occasion 
of the NATS California-Western Region’s first banquet, 
June 26, 1946. They are printed here as a small but sincere 
tribute to this great inventor who died on July 2, 1961. 


HAVE YOU SOLICITED AND 
SECURED A SINGLE NON- 
MEMBER SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE BULLETIN THIS YEAR? 


CCTOBER, 1961 


WE ARE GREATLY HONORED tonight, on the occasion of our first banquet, 
to have with us the greatest living inventor in the world today, the pioneer in 
radio who knew how to combine science and artistry and present it to the public. 

In an outpost of civilization, in Council Bluffs, Iowa, a poor, humble preacher 
was trying to serve his Lord by bringing religion to this frontier town. Ann 
Robbins was a choir singer, and fell in love and married this zealous missionary, 
and from their happy marriage was born America’s greatest inventor of modern 
times. 

When Lee was six, his parents moved to Georgia, where they worked among 
lowly Negroes, and by sacrifice saved enough to send their boy to Mt. Herman’s 
Boys’ School in Massachusetts. From there Lee wrote his father that he liked 
machinery and wanted to study mechanics, and not be a preacher as was originally 
planned for him. Upon graduation he entered Yale, and like Samuel Morse, grad- 
uated from Yale in the 90’s, and then the young inventor found employment. 

I shall never forget the picture told to me many years after by the person, 
himself—the picture of a young man working late at night on a problem concern- 
ing the amplification of sound for the telephone company, working at a desk under 
one of those old-fashioned gas jets, which rather annoyed him at first when, with 
a manipulation of a telegraph key he noticed that the gas jet flickered every time 
he touched the key. His quick mind soon recognized the coordination between 
the flicker of the light and the movement of the key, and from this accidental 
proximity of the gas jet, the desk and the key, the radio tube was developed. 

Later came television, the broadcast of Caruso’s voice in 1910, the newsreel in 
1916, and sound-on-film in 1923: three hundred United States and foreign patents. 
This man who gave wings to music, curved eyes to sight, this man who says music 
was the inspiration of everything he ever did, the one who gave the voices of 
the world to the world—I am going to ask him now to give his voice to us— 
DR. LEE DE FORREST.?z 
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—+.*"Sponsored. by the NATS 
Committee On Vocal Education 
Victor A. Fields, Chairman 


A Question-Answer service conducted by 
the CommiTTeE On Vocat EpbucaTIon of 
NATS for the benefit of our membership 
and the readers of THE BUutueTin. This 
Committee has been reorganized and is 
now composed of: Victor A. Fie.ps, Chair- 
man; OREN Brown; Puiuie A. DuEY; RALPH 
ERROLLE; GRACE LESLIE; J. Oscar MILLER; 
Harvey RINGEL; SHARNOVA; ORCENITH 
SmitH; and VENNARD. This advisory 
staff will answer your questions. Address 
them all to “Quiz Cove, Epitor, NATS 
430 S. Micuican Ave., CHICAGO 
5, Ituinots.” The Editor reserves the right 
to edit all printed questions for punctua- 
tion and style so that general reader in- 
terest may be served. Please write legibly! 


* * * 


To Our Reapers: What would you like 
to know about vocal teaching? Have you 
any problems? Formulate a question and 
send it in to us. 

If your question is answerable it will re- 
ceive a reply, either by direct mail from 
the CommitTEE ON Vocat EpucarTIon, or it 
may be printed in THE BULLETIN. Your 
name will not be used for publication but 
your request must be signed when you 
send in your question. 

* * * 

The following unsigned answers are con- 
tributed by individual members of the 
Committee On Vocal Education. Since they 
deal with controversial material, they are 
challengeable. The readers of THE BULLETIN 
are invited to write in their comments and 
to contribute answers of their own if they 
are not in agreement with the statements 
printed herein. All correspondence on these 
matters will be held confidential and the 
differing viewpoints, if they are intelligibly 
expressed, will be presented to our readers 
from time to time, as space permits. 


QuEsTION 40: What is your advice or 
the right proportion of classic, romantic 
and impressionistic song literature to in- 
clude in a recital of average length? Cai: 
you give a few typical examples in each 
category for a well-developed soprano 
and baritone voice? 

ANSwerR: Your question is rather 
broad in scope and we therefore re- 
ferred it to several members of our 
committee for consideration. Several 
different answers were received which 
= present below as [A], [B], [C], and 
[A] A well balanced program should 
have a group of four or five songs of the 
categories mentioned, each totaling be- 
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tween 10 and 15 minutes singing time. 
This, of course is primarily for the stu- 
dent, who should be able to show that 
he has a good conception and grasp of 
each of these principal areas of the song 
literature. The artist may be a law unto 
himself. He may with complete justifica- 
tion, I think, confine himself to what he 
is able to do supremely well. If he is a 
true artist, he will probably be in posi- 
tion to give satisfaction with whatever 
he chooses to do. The more balanced 
program, which includes a judicious 
choice from the classic, romantic and im- 
pressionistic schools, together with the 
modern [preferably in English], has a 
built-in variety that is likely to have 
some selections that will please each 
taste. 

I would say that the inclusion of im- 
pressionistic songs would depend entire- 
ly on whether the singer had developed 
a sensitivity for this very individual 
type of expression, which can be so de- 
lightful when well done, and so dis- 
maying when done insensitively. Many 
people sing the songs of Gounod, Masse- 
net, Hahn, et al, quite well, but are lost 
with the later songs of Debussy, Ravel, 
and later French composers. 

When you speak of a well developed 
soprano, I assume you mean primarily 
a lyric voice. From the following list you 
might choose an excellent program. 

1. Classic: 
Revenez, amours, revenez 
(Thésée) Lully 
Bel piacere (Agrippina) Handel-Bibb 
If Music Be the 
Food of Love 


Purcell-Britton 


Rugiadose, odorose ......... Scarlatti 
Quel ruscelletto ........... Paradies 
The Lass with the 


Freudvoll und Leidvoll ...Beethoven 


2. Romantic: 

Wolf 
Loewe 
Schumann 
quand je dors Liszt 
Songs My Mother 

Brahms 
Schubert 
Duparc 
The Crying 

OF WEEE Campbell-Tipton 

3. Impressionistic: 

Symphony in Yellow ........ Griffes 
Il pleure dans mon coeur ... Debussy 
L’Heure silencieuse .......... Staub 


Kramer 
When I Bring to You 

Coloured Toys ......... Carpenter 


N. B. I might add . . . most anything of 


Debussy’s from the Ariette oubliées on- ~ 


ward, and even the early “Mandoline” 
and “Les Cloches,” may be considered 
impressionistic. Ravel’s early song 
“Sainte” is impressionistic, but Ravel did 
not consider himself an impressionist, 
and it is wrong to consider all his songs 
in this category. 

Last, but not least, you might include 
a group of some five songs selected from 
the many excellent American com- 
posers. 


[B] It can be emphasized that the 
average concert should contain “right 
proportions” of song literature. However, 
since audiences differ and their interests 
vary, it would be well to take all known 
factors into consideration. The sugges- 
tions for soprano voice given here are 
being .used successfully in some areas. 
Plan to sing for about 50 to 60 minutes 

1. The Classic Period can take 8 to 10 
minutes. Incidentally, it may be ob- 
served that a little more care here will 
send the singer off to a good start. For 
the soprano, one might open with 
Gluck’s “O Thou that once my life didst 
save” from Iphegenia in Tauris [H. W 
Gray], and follow with Bach’s “Liebster 
Jesu, mein Verlangen” from Cantata 
No. 32 [Edition Breitkopf]. An addi- 
tional suggestion which does not seem 
to tire audiences is Handel’s “Lusinghe 
pit care” from Allessandro [G. Schir- 
mer ]. 

2. For the Romantic Period, 9 to 12 
minutes seems sufficient. The difficult 
job of choosing in this vast field can only 
be overcome by suggesting materials 
that have proven worthy over the years. 


“Auf dem griinen Balkon” Hugo Wolf iF 


[Peters], “Viola,” Franz Schubert [Pe- | 


ters, Band III], Das Madchen, Johannes 


Brahms [Kalmus Vol. IV], or Die 


Zigeunerin, Hugo Wolf [Peters]. 
3. Finally, for the Impressionistic 
Period take 10 to 12 minutes from 


the following literature: “Les Ingénus,” | 


Claude Debussy [Durand], “Notte” by | 


Ottorino Respighi [Bonziovanni], 


“Longing” by Frederick Delius [Aug- | 


ener. ] 

An Italian aria followed by a British 
and American group will also make a 
program satisfactory to both listener and 
performer. 

It is always wise, when possible, to 
start and end in the language of the 
audience. Use one song that is familia’ 
to the audience in each group if it chal-- 
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nges the performer. Each song should 
ontrast to the previous one by key, 
100d, accompaniment, and ending. The 
ria should be so placed that the singer 
; vocally ready for it. 


[C] A well-balanced program for 
aritone voice should include either [or 
oth] 17th and 18th century English and 
talian songs or contemporary English 
nd Italian songs along with the classic, 
mantic and impressionistic. If you 
ish to make your program representa- 
ve of the different styles and periods, 
spertoire should be chosen from all 
‘iese areas. However, good program- 
ing does not always call for such 
ariety and scope. All-Schubert and all- 
‘rahms recitals have been very success- 

tal. 

It is difficult to suggest specific reper- 
toire without knowing the particular 
\oice and personality of the singer. A 
mature baritone voice should find the 
iollowing suitable: 

1. Classic: Haydn’s “The Spirit’s Song,” 
“Sailor’s Song,” “Liebes Madchen,” 
Arias from “The Creation” and “The 
Seasons.” Mozart’s “Warnung,” “Aben- 
dempfindung,” ‘“Gesellenreise.” Arias 
from the Mozart operas are particularly 
recommended. Beethoven’s “Adelaide,” 
“An die ferne Geliebte,” “In questa 
tomba,” “Der Kuss,” “Ich liebe dich,” 
“Sehnsucht,” “Die Ehre Gottes aus der 
Natur.” 

2. Romantic: Schubert’s “Minnelied,” 
“Im Dorfe,” “Der Lindenbaum,” “Toten- 
grabers,” “Nachtgesang,” “Prometheus,” 
“Kriegers Ahnung,” “In der Ferne,” 
“Grenzen der Menscheit,” “Gebet wah- 
rend der Schlacht,” “Gruppe aus dem 
Tartarus,” “Der Wanderer,” “Aufent- 


_ halt,’ “Der Atlas,” “Der Doppelganger,” 


ete. Schumann’s “Einsamkeit,” “Erstes 


griin,” “Im Walde,” “Standchen,” “Tal- 


 ismane,” 


“Wanderlied,” “Wanderung,” 
“Widmung,” “Es treibt mich hin,” 
“Frage,” “Die beiden Grenadiere,” “an 
den Mond,” “Der Soldat,” ete. Brahms’ 
“Heimkehr,” “In Waldeinsamkeit,” “O 


| kiihler Wald,” “O Liebliche Wangen,” 


| rv ehr zu dir zu gehen, 


“Viinnelied,” “Sapphische Ode,” “O 
v lisst ich doch den Weg zuriick,” “Nicht 
” “Verrat,” “Sonn- 
“Vergeblisches Standchen,” “Wie 
bist du, meine KGnigin,” “Von ewiger 
Liebe,” “Wie Melodien zieht es mir,” 
“Dein blaues Auge,” “Immer leiser wird 
nein Schlummer,” etc. Songs of Franz, 
S-rauss, Wolf, Loewe, Grieg, Fauré, Du 
Fure, and others should also be con- 
s lered. 

3. Impressionistic: Debussy’s “Le 
fe une,” “La grotte,” “le son du cor s’af- 


[Please turn the page.] 
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“The Other Side of the Record,” by Charles O’Connell, a Borzoi Book pub- 
lished by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., New York, N.Y., sixth edition, 1948, 343 pp. 


H™ Is A gallery containing revealing biographical vignettes of some sixteen 
internationally acclaimed musical stars, expertly limned by a scribe who, 
being well acquainted with their private and public lives, nevertheless wields 
an ever sympathetic pen the while he draws intriguing word pictures of hitherto 
unpublicized professional quirks and amusing personal foibles with touch so deft 
as never seriously to offend any of the celebrities concerned! Affiliated with 
the Victor Recording Company for twenty years, the last thirteen found author 
O’Connell in sole charge of every Red Seal Record cut by that company, a 
responsibility which involved engaging all the artists, negotiating contracts 
with them and/or their managers, stipulating the repertoire to be recorded and, 
in some instances at least, conducting the orchestral accompaniments as well. 
Ergo, he was in more or less daily intimate association with such puissant 
personalities as Grace Moore, Lily Pons, Jose Iturbi, Eugene Ormandy, Lauritz 
Melchior, Arturo Toscanini, Kirsten Flagstad, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Arthur 
Fiedler, Helen Traubel, Jascha Heifetz, Pierre Monteux, Artur Rubinstein, 
Serge Koussevitsky and Leopold Stokowski, each of whom may be said to have 
posed, as it were, for his or her respective literary portrait. 

Writer O’Connell’s sapient observations find expression via the medium of 
impeccably stylistic English frequently interspersed with words plucked from a 
prodigious vocabulary—readers will find it expedient to have a dictionary 
readily available—plus inclusion of numerous happily apposite quotations from 
sources indicative of collateral education generous in dimension. To which 
virtues should be added outstanding proficiency as a pianist and organist as 
well as conductor, at one time or another, of all the country’s foremost orches- 
tras. And, to cap the climax, he has to his credit several other equally well 
written books! All of which will explain why this particular volume is one of 
a very select few which, at certain recurring intervals, we take from the shelf 
for rereading, a procedure invariably productive of many a deepseated chuckle, 
to say nothing of refreshing delightful memories of personalities and capacities 
significant as they are rare. Personally speaking, we deem it a book ideally 
adapted for reading by pupils waiting their turn in the studio whether their 
metier be vocal or instrumental. 


“The Listener’s Guide to Music,” by Percy Scholes, Oxford University Press, 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y., 1961, tenth edition, No. 22 in Oxford 
University Press Paperback Books, with a concert-goer’s glossary, 97 pp., $1.25. 


“rT. THE concert-goer, gramophonist and radio listener on both sides of the 
Atlantic,” reads the felicitous dedication of this slender medium priced 
volume which, to our way of thinking, is destined to achieve ready acceptance 
at the hands of that vast laic audience without whose financial subsidy none 
of numerous forms of musical entertainment could ever hope to achieve perma- 
nent status, either here or abroad! Specifically designed to enhancc the under- 
standing and auricular pleasure of the average untrained auditor, pundit Scholes 
has, through the medium of essentially non-technical, yet simple, language 
devoid of prolixity and within limits of some thirteen relatively short chapters, 
achieved incredibly satisfactory explanation of what would otherwise be eso- 
teric forms and terminology. Moreover, eight illustrations serve to acquaint the 
uninitiated with replicas of the various instruments comprising the modern 
orchestral ensemble. The chapter headings, above referred to, are:—“Some 
Simple Necessary Terms Explained”; “What the Listener Really Needs to 
Know”; “How the Composer Works”; “On the Principle of Design in Music”; 
“How Small Instrumental Pieces Are Made”; “Of the Mysteries of the Sonata 
Form”; “On the Sonata or Symphony as a Whole”; “What Do You Mean By 
Your Mountainous Fugues?”; “On Programme Music”; “On the Song, On Ora- 
torio and on Opera”; “The Orchestra and its Instruments”; “Some Typical 
Orchestral Combinations” and “The Chain of Composers.” To all of which has 


been added an appendix of Books For Additional Read- [Please turn the page.] 
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ing. An ideal gift for presentation to the many individuals who love music with- 
out pretending to understand its structure. 


“Poetry in Song,” by Hobart Mitchell, Wagner Square, Rye, New York, issued 
quarterly, $1.50 annually, single issues $.50. 


Bye QUITE recently, BooKsHELF had no knowledge of this publication’s ex- 
istence despite the fact that the initial issue came from the press sometime 
prior to 1950. Its specific mission, to quote from the foreword, is “dissemination 
of information not elsewhere available, concerning good musical ‘settings of 
good poems.” Present format is that of two pages, first of which is usually 
devoted to trenchant comments, essay-like in kind, dealing with poetry in 
general as a basis for song-setting, in addition to which numerous other closely 
allied literary and/or musical phases connected therewith are also freely con- 
sidered. We think this to be a most valuable feature, in fact one likely to 
engender studious perusal by seriously minded vocalists be they professionals, 
students, dilettanti or laic lovers of song! Contrariwise, the reverse page con- 
tains critical analyses of from four to six songs, evaluations listing in turn 
year of copyright, publisher’s name and address, key or keys available, range 
involved and type of accompaniment. Occasional remarks have to do with diffi- 
culties inherent in both text and setting as well as the kind of singer best 
adapted adequately to interpret same. Judged by his writing, which is com- 
mendably comprehensive, albeit free from excess verbiage, Mr. Mitchell is 
evidently more than competent as a singer and extremely capable as a discrimi- 
nating analyst in the demanding field of discovering just what it is that makes 
songs “click.” Measured by any standard of evaluation, a studio adjunct in- 
eluctable in value! 


“Basic Principles of Singing,” by William C. Rice, Abingdon Press, Nashville, 
Tennessee, 1961, 77 pp., $1.25. 


em Rice’s prefatory statement that this unpretentious publication was 
compiled and printed as an ostensible aid to amateur choir directors en- 
gaged in rehearsing equally unroutined choristers should by no means be 
interpreted as indicating that it therefore lacks suggestions intrinsically valuable 
to confreres professional in status, for quite the opposite is the case! Dicta are 
couched in concise, yet cogent statements entirely in accord with the tenets 
of modern vocal pedagogy and all the more effective as a result of using an 
absolute minimum of technical terminology. Adequate treatment is given such 
vocal precepts as correct body position and action as forerunner of proper 
breathing and consequent tone release leading to unforced resonation and 
intelligible diction as well as accurate intonation. The text itself is supplemented 
by explanatory line drawings and photographs, together with simple but effi- 
cient vocalizzi. On any and all accounts this manual may be recommended 
for use by young vocal mentors as an eminently sane approach to gradual 
attainment of ultimate vocal proficiency. And, what is more to the point, its 
purchase as the nucleus of a professional library could be a wise investment. 


“Hungarian Rhapsody,” by Jean Rousselet, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1961, first American edition, 248 pp. The life of 
Franz Liszt. 


NATIONAL HERO in his native land, Liszt was an extraordinarily handsome 

and romantic figure, tall, slim, with long blond hair and aquiline features. 
Most brilliant pianist of his day, a born showman and actor, throughout a 
lengthy personal life, varied as was his tempestuous professional career, he 
was feted and lionized in every European capital! Naturally enough such a 
kaleidoscopic existence elicited biographical endeavors on the part of numerous 
writers in divergent tongues, among them being author Rousselet’s biography 
in French, copyrighted in 1960. It would be difficult indeed to have chosen a 
more competent translator than Moura Budborg whose intimate knowledge of 
that language and its characteristic idioms imparts a peculiarlly effective Gallic 
flavor to the English version. Wherefore we have not the slightest hesitation 
in asserting that this life history is, by all odds, the best of the lot, inasmuch 
as it contains much new and hitherto unpublished material connected with 
the Liszt legend, for which reason it is fascinating reading.?? 
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QUIZ COVE..... 


[Continued from previous page.] 


flige vers les bois,” “Les cloches,” 
“Spleen,” “Nuit d’étoiles,” “Mandoline,” 
etc. Ravel’s “Ronsard a son ame,” 
“Réves,” “Air de l’horloge,” “Nicolette,” 
“Chanson romantique,” “Tout gai,” 
“La-bas, vers l’église,” “Chanson espag- 
nole,” etc. Rouwssel’s “Nuit d’automne.’ 
Dukas’ “Sonnet.” Delius’ “To Daffodils,’ 
“The Homeward Journey,” “Lullaby,” 
etc. Scott’s “Time of Day,” “Night 
Song,” “The Sands of Dee.” Griffes’ 
“By a Lovely Forest Pathway,” “An Old 
Song Resung,”’ “Two Kings Sat To- 
gether In Orkadal,” “Phantoms.” Car- 
penter’s “Go Lovely Rose,” “To One 
Unknown,” “Looking-glass River,” “Bil 
Me To Live,” “The Day Is No More,” 
“Slumber Song,” etc. Cimara’s “Stornel- 
lata marinara,” “A una rosa,” “Melodia 
autumnale,” “Canto di primavera.” 

All of the above songs are useful in 
building an interesting and challenging 
program for a baritone voice. 


[D] Proportion of Classic, Romantic 
and Impressionistic Song Literature. 
These are to be considered not as groups 
of songs but, rather, as typical titles for 


a “well-developed” dramatic soprano’s 
recital program. There is some doubt as 
to the advisability of using the term 
“dramatic soprano” since this is open to 
misinterpretation. 

[1] One-quarter classic, one-quarter 
romantic, one-half impressionistic which 


should include the contemporary field of © 


song. It is a matter of choice rather than 
quantity in the classic and romantic 
field. 
[2] A few typical titles. Classic: 
Singet dem Herrn. [Violin and 
piano] [Buxtehude] 
Non, ce n’est le point. [From Al- 
ceste] [Gluck] 
Te Deum. | Handel] 
[3] Romantic: 
In der Ferne. | Schubert] 
Mignon. | Hugo Wolf] 
Allerseelen. [Strauss] 
Vier Letzte Lieder. | Strauss] 
Chére Nuit. [Bachelet] 
Les Nuits d’Ete. [Berlioz] 
[4] Impressionistic. [Contemporary 
Field} 
Colloque Sentimental. [Debussy ] 
Chevaux de Bois. [Debussy] 
Kaddisch. [Ravel] 
Vocalise. | Ravel] 
Chants de Terre et de Ciel. 
[Messiaen ] 
Inno a Maria, Nostra Donna. 
| Malipiero 
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[5] American Field: 

Rain Has Fallen. [Samuel Bar- 
ber] 

Sure on This Shining Night 
[Samuel Barber] 

Wild Geese. [John Duke] 

Spring Comes Singing. [Henry 
Cowell] 


QUESTION 41: Is the pitch of the sing- 
ig voice controlled entirely by the ten- 

ion of the vocal cords? If so, how can 
control a flatting tendency as I ascend 
ie scale? ' 

Answer: Pitch is controlled by the 
car. In a talented singer there is a neural 
connection between the ear and the 
larynx, whereby it is normally more 
cifficult to sing out of tune than in tune. 
by processes which are unconscious, the 
car demands the correct adjustment, and 
this is a combination of breath flow and 
tension in the vocal ligaments, which 
form the edges of the “vocal cords.” The 
singer usually does not feel this, and if 
he does feel tension, it is likely to be 
tension in extrinsic muscles that might 
better be relaxed. If a singer flats in 
ascending the scale it probably means 
that he is tightening a great deal more 
of his larynx and throat than he should. 
If instead he “lets go” [this is a letting- 
go of tension in the muscular part of the 
vocal cords, as well as a release of ex- 
trinsic tensions], it will be possible for 
the cricothyroid muscles to stretch the 
vocal ligaments much more easily, and 
adjust for exactly the desired pitch. Of 
course, this will make the quality of the 
tone “lighter,” because of less muscular 
resistance to the breath. When the ear 
fails to bring a high tone up to pitch, 
it is usually because the ear is attempt- 
ing to keep the same quality of tone as 
when the vocal cords are vibrating more 
muscularly, in the lower range. Sharp- 
ing, on the other hand, often results 


_ from lightening the adjustment but for- 


cetting that it is now no longer neces- 
sary to push the breath so strenuously. 
The ear must learn to accept the ap- 
propriate production for the upper 
voice. 


QuesTIoNn 42: [A] In building an op- 
evatie repertoire what characters should 
] study first? I am a dramatic soprano, 
cge 25, good health and physique, and 
1 y teachers say I am ready for opera. 
\"here to begin? [B] I would like to 
ask the same question as the above in 
behalf of a baritone, age 28? 

Answer: [A] If you are really and 
tiuly a dramatic soprano at age of 25, 
which would be very, very rare indeed, 
then you would start with: 1. Trova- 
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TORE, 2. CAVALLERIA RusTIcaNa, 3. LoH- 
ENGRIN, 4. AIDA. 

Inasmuch as I have not, in 40 years of 
teaching, known a fully developed dra- 
matic soprano before the age of 35, I am 
therefore inclined, in your own interests, 
to question your classification. I would 
suggest that you begin with: 1. La Bo- 
HEME [Mimi], 2. Faust [Marguerite], 
3. Marriace or Ficaro [Countess], 4. 
Pacuiacc1 [Nedda], 5. Don Giovanni 
[either Anna or Elvira], 6. CAVALLERIA 
Rusticana [Santuzza], 7. Heroprape, 8. 
THE Love or THREE KINGs. 

By way of further advice, do not 
strain your upper or lower voice by 
imitating the singing of fully matured 
dramatic sopranos. Patience and a long- 
range view should be the watchwords. 


' [B] At the age of 28, your voice 
should be fully matured, and you could 
study any baritone role, depending upon 
whether you are a light baritone or a 
full, cp2ratic baritone. If a light bari- 
tone, study: BarBER OF SEVILLE, Don 
PasquaLe, Ricotetro Lucia. If a heavy 
baritone—TrovaTorE, Pacuiacci, Ara, 
LOHENGRIN. 


QuEsTION 43: How much of each half- 
hour should I spend on vocalises in each 
lesson? My pupils want to sing more 
but I insist on drill work. Am I wrong 
in this? 

Answer: [A] The amount of time 
spent on vocalises during the lesson 
period must vary from lesson to lesson 
and from pupil to pupil. Sometimes it 
may be advisable to spend an entire 
period in vocalizing, especially if the 
student is lacking in flexibility or if the 
scale is uneven and problems of blend- 
ing exist. Although some dessert must 
be included in the menu along with 
meat and potatoes, it is the latter that 
really builds the voice. 

Exercises should never be sacrificed 
just because the pupil finds them dull 
and uninteresting. He should be made 
to realize that if he wishes to be master 
of his voice he must be prepared to 
spend a vast amount of time in its dis- 
cipline. If a student can be made to 
understand the value of a_ beautiful 
scale, he will get a great thrill when he 
is able to sing one. It is important to 
keep in mind, too, that repertoire ma- 
terials can be chosen which will assist 
greatly in vocal discipline, thus relieving 
the load of drill work, 


[B] How much of each half-hour les- 
son on vocalises? A teacher of integrity 
will insist more especially in the first 
steps of vocal training that the student 


[Please turn to page 41.] 
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teaching of singing may apply for 
membership, provided that the major 
part of their teaching is in the field 
of singing. Application blanks may be 
secured from the Regional Governor 
of the area in which the applicant re- 
sides; addresses are listed in the Offi- 
cial Directory. Turn to page 40, this 
issue, for listing of Regional Governors. 


THE MEMBERSHIP SEAL 
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It is useful on your stationery, 
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bership in a most powerful na- 
tional organization. Proclaim your 
affiliation and add to your pro- 
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one dollar to Mr. Haptey Craw- 
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Parkway, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
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ROSENFIELD ..... 


[Continued from page 31.] 


history. I am left only with gratitude at 
such good song as I now hear and the 
feeling that singing never was really 
any better. 

I glory also in the fact that the Lied 
or other kind of art song, which was 
once caviar for the salons, the refuge of 
the modestly-endowed vocalist, the 
clap-trap for the troubadours is now 
taken for its musical worth, and you 
actually find excellent singers who pre- 
fer the art song to the antics and acro- 
batics of grand opera. 

It is a bromide of today’s musical crit- 
icism to say that technique is “a dime a 
dozen”; that conservatory graduates can 
play more piano than Liszt; that con- 
servatory violinists fiddle with more 
dazzle than Paganini or even Jan Kube- 
lik. So what matters is the performer’s 
stature as a person that this music 
should be different and say more from 
one interpreter than from another. 

Some cynics on the subject argue that 
music has been reduced or distilled to 
its essence—music. It doesn’t matter 


who plays it. It only matters what is 


played, given fair competence at per- 
forming it. Then, one will not attend a 


Toscanini concert, but will go to hear | 


Beethoven’s Seventh; he will not enter 


the recital hall to hear the voice of Her- | 


mann Prey, but to hear Die Schéne 
Miillerin. 

We fear this Elyssian day is as dis- 
tant as ever. Music without the inter- 


preter is only so many marks on rulec | 


paper. The interpreter is both artist anc 
man, both machine and individual. The 
singer is even more so, for physical as 
well as temperamental reasons. You 
can no more separate the Hamlet of the 
evening from the Prince of Denmark 
than you can Die Schéne Miillerin from 
the artist who sings the Liederkreis. 
The teacher of singing as well as the 
critic of singing has more to consider 
than the mechanics of song. The artis’ 


as well as the vocalist comes into view— | 
a pleasing thought in this electronic age | 


for multifarious new inventions in 


sound-making have not replaced the | 


human agency—not even 
Hamlet has never been a smash hit as a 
puppet show.ft 


BOWLUS..... 


[Continued from page 10.] 


each of us sees and no one else can 
see.” With such an end in view, lan- 
guage resorted to images in order to 
suggest things rather than denote or 
define them; thus it escaped from itself 
into the domain of poetry, to become 
an art. For art is that medium thanks 
to which the ineffable does not have 
to remain imprisoned in the secret 
places of each individual life. We speak 
here of a realm which transcends ideas, 
and which cannot be reduced to their 
level without becoming impoverished 
and distorted—the realm of the spir- 
itual. It is in this realm that the peaks 
of our inner life are situated—those 
peaks from which we glimpse regions 
inaccessible to thought. Art then be- 
comes the link between the inner and 
the outer world; that is why it is indis- 
pensable and irreplaceable. 

Words are but poor interpreters in 
the realm of emotion. When all words 
end, music begins; when they suggest, 
it realizes, and hence the secret of its 
strange ineffable power. 

Menotti points out from his experi- 
ence that, “In the theater, the medium 
is usually prose. But when prose can- 
not say a thing, you must turn to 
poetry. Look at The Cocktail Party by 


T. S. Eliot. To probe more deeply, it 
has to leave prose for poetry, and when 
poetry can no longer say what you 
have to say, you must turn to music. 
“You must sing it out,” as he so elo- 
quently demonstrates in The Consul. 
“In each case you must move to an- 
other area of expression to get more 
truly at the human heart.” 

Great art is great because it records 
some significant aspect of man’s thought 
and feeling. It is not only unique to 
the human species; it is inseparable 
from it. The facts of art that are most 
important are the works of art them- 
selves. In art there are no boundaries; 
the horizons of art reach ever beyond 
our poor powers; we alone make bound- 
aries, but as we probe the world of 
art, the boundaries are _ constantly 
broken and we grasp more of the 
import of art; we live forever renewed 
as we reach out toward the ever en- 
larging horizon. 

T. S. Eliot, in The Confidential Clerk, 
gives a line to the principal character 
something like this: “Art is a means 
of escape from a sordid world into a 
pure one.” Someone else has  saici, 


“Music and the arts are not an escape, 
instruments of pleasure and entertain- 
ment, but a means of bolstering the 
spirit and hopes of man in a world whea 
things of the spirit may alone give us 
the resources to continue and sur- 
vive. "tt 
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SWORKSHOPS ..... 


[Continued from page 29.] 


‘pl. nned and sensitively executed, served 


= 


q 


to prove the value of this NATS project. 
VATS members not only receive, but 


‘give of their talents, as was shown by 


th concert given by Betty Jane Grimm, 
co itralto; Walter James, tenor; Joel 


C: rter, bass-baritone and Kay Griffel, 
2z0-soprano, at Blowing Rock Coun- 


tr Club for a community project. This 


jp: ved to be a musical highlight. 


Jur dinner at the Farm House with 
th Singing Waiters was another happy 
phise of our musical experience in 
Bo one. 

‘he musical drama, The Horn in the 
West, was made available to members 
wlio wished to attend. Robert Reeves, 


or.anist for this drama, was our most 
“|Jabie and talented accompanist at the 
| workshop sessions. 


friday, August 18, 1961 closed our 
workshop with a business meeting of 


reports and recommendations. Our con- 


gratulations to Mr. and Mrs. Peterson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Woodruff, Miss Cate and 
Mrs. Linney for the success of this 


workshop. This workshop was truly a 
| heterogeneous (?) group, twenty states 
‘Jwere represented. Auf Wiedersehn— 


Nortu, Soutu, East and West! 
Turn to page 23 and identify your 
friends in the picture. They are: 


first Row, [left to right): Harvey Woodruff, 
Radiana Pazmor, Paul Peterson, Virginia Linney, Ré 
Koster, Walter Golde, Sonia Sharnova, Harvey Ringel, 
Betty Jane Grimm, Kay Griffel, Walter James, 
Rachel James, Geraldine Cate, Joel Carter. 

SiconpD Row: Kay Phillips, Sammie McKeering, 
Lillian B. Golde, Mrs. J. B. Hutchinson, Helen Lyon, 
Irma Collins, Dolores Shields, Marilyn Zschau, Lynn 


Tomack, Lucile Ringel, Louise Pettitt, Frank L. 
Colley, Howard R. Dill. 

luirD Row: Dorothy Russel, Mrs. Robert Pugh, 
Mi Harvey Woodruff, Lenore Schmidt, Rhea 


Hunter, Olga Huesser Hoffman, Madeliene Bartell, 
Nircinia Waner, Catharine Latta, Roberta Woodard, 
Hairell Biard. 

Row: Ellen Cooke, William E. 
Ha-cl Masielle, Guy Webb, Ruby Porter, Mrs. M. Z 
Claxton, John Bennett Ham, Hugh 
ward Bryan, Mabel Henderson. 
lirtH Row: Mike Anderson, Hugh Gordon Deen, 
Dorothy Sanders, Gretchen Craig, Mrs. Arthur Kilby, 
Alice Clark, Gertrude C. Blackwell ,Lowell Dotson, 
Willord D. Smith. 


‘he following people attended the 
workshop, but do not appear in the 
picture: 


( ifford Bair, Mrs. J. R. Blackwell, Vivian Bright, 
Fle:nor Blumberg, Leslie Breidenthal, Sharon Eller, 
fa.» Fowler, Joan Jacobowsky, Terry Jones, Mrs. 
Terry Lusk, Robert Reeves, Edith 
. Valker.28 


Alderman, Ed- 


QUIZ COVE..... 
[Continued from page 39.] 


be willing to spend time on learning to 
is: his voice. This phase of study can 


e be nade attractive and should be fully 


Px) lained to the student. Certainly fif- 
ee. minutes of the half-hour lesson 


hould be spent on technique, which, in 
e final analysis, is also singing. 


DC OBER, 1961 


QuesTIon 44: What general advice 
can I give a young man (or woman) 
who wishes to make singing his career, 
about the essentials of health and cor- 
rect living? 


Answer: The human voice and the 
human body are one. It thus differs from 
every other musical instrument. It is 
dependent on the same blood supply, a 
part of the same nervous system, and is 
subject to the same general physical 
condition as the rest of the body. If a 
person is physically tired, for example, 
and does not feel like taking a walk, the 
voice, under the same conditions, would 
not respond well to any demands made 
upon it. Conversely, when one is “in the 
pink,” the voice is ready to do anything 
for which it has been trained. 

Correct living can imply mental 
health as well as such habits as smoking 
and drinking. The human voice is so 
ordered that it responds to the mental 
concept. It also reflects the mental or 
emotional state of the singer. Right 
thinking in matters of daily conduct can 
result in right, healthy and moral living. 
This would give a person a clear con- 
science and a freedom of mind to con- 
centrate on his art. Since the voice will 
subconsciously communicate the inner 
feelings of the singer, this is of vital 
importance, as no other musical instru- 
ment can ever achieve the intimacy of 
expression of the human voice. 

Immoderate habits of smoking, drink- 
ing, eating and living are known to af- 
fect the vocal cords directly and thus 
alter their natural responsiveness. Each 
student must face up to this fact for 
himself and then live with his decision 
to provide the best possible physical and 
mental health for a successful singing 
career. 


QueEsTIon 45: In handling a young 
girl’s voice, soprano, age 15, I am won- 
dering what type of song material to 
prescribe? She has good quality and 
range. What precautions should I take 
for this adolescent voice? 


Answer: In handling a girl’s voice, 
soprano, age 15, even though she has a 
good range and has sung for several 
years, I would still follow a certain plan. 
I would develop technique first, stress- 
ing posture, knowledge of inhalation 
process and exhalation controls, freedom 
of throat, development of phonation con- 
trols and the enunciation of vowels and 
consonants. I would work through the 
medium range from middle C to high G 


and do short, slow scales, arpeggi, stac- 
[Please turn the page.] 
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Central Region: WESLEY BRADBURN, 635 
Brier, Kenilworth, Illinois; E. Ross Ek- 
stroM, School of Music, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana; S. KEITH For- 
NEY, 355 Holiday Dr., Florissant, Missouri; 
Dora Lyon, School of Fine Arts, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio; CAMERON Mc- 
LEAN, 85 Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michi- 
gan; Ferris OHL, Heidelberg College, ‘Tif- 
fin, Ohio; Peterson, 4216 N. Uni- 
versity Rd., Peoria, Illinois; HARDIN VAN 
DeursEN, University of Kansas City, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Eastern Region: MADELIENE KING BARTELL, 
555 Mountain Ave., Westfield, New Jersey; 
Louist BAxTER CoLGAN, Hotel Lafayette, 
Room 433, Portland, Maine; LAWRENCE 
Davipson, 160 West 73rd St., New York 
City; MABEL P. Friswevi, 891 Central Ave., 
Needham 92, Massachusetts; HELENE Hus- 
BARD, 638 New Britain Ave., Hartford, 
Connecticut; Harry LeRoy Lewis, 3906 
Virgilia St., Chevy Chase 15, Maryland; 
MARGUERITE A. MERGEHENN, 190' Cedar 
Circle Dr., Baltimore 28, Maryland; PAuL- 
INE E. MIDDLETON, 63 Angell St., Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; Lewis Niven, 6 Uni- 
versity Pl., Orono, Maine; Issac EVERETT 
Reip, Jr., South Gateway Road 2, New 
Wilmington, Pennsylvania; JANE SHEPPARD, 
RFD #5, Westchester, Pennsylvania; 
Louise SLEEP, 131 Wildwood Ave., Buffalo, 
New York; FRANCIS ALEXANDER WEINRICH, 
38 Ledgemere St., Burlington, Vermont. 


Northern Region: WILLIAM LEE BRIGHT, 
Sioux Falls College, Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota; J. PHittirp Gustarson, Bethel Col- 
lege, 1480 Snelling Ave., St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; WiLL1AM H. Lynn, State Teachers 
College, Kearney, Nebraska; ArTHUR E. 
Casstinc, 1326 Brady St., Davenport, 
Iowa; Rosert McCowen, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; JoserH F. Rossi, 700 
W. Avenue B, Bismarck, North Dakota. 


Northwestern Region: MARGARET ENRICO, 
2712 Lyndale Lane, Billings, Montana; 
Dacny Gustarson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Epison Harris, 474814 
Twenty-second, N.E., Seattle 5, Washing- 
ton; GLEN Lockery, Dept. of Music, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; CHARLES 
Ross, 311 Twentieth Ave. S., Nampa, Idaho. 


Southeastern Region: L. WAYNE Batty, 
Richmond Professional Institute, 901 W. 
Franklin St., Richmond 20, Virginia; Guy 
BAKER, Florida Presbyterian Church, St. 
Petersburg, Florida; HArotp W. EwIne, 
Morris Harvey College, Charleston 4, West 
Virginia; Gat A. Gincery, Bob Jones Uni- 
versity, 34421, Greenville, South Carolina; 
Max Noau, Georgia State College for 


Women, Milledgeville, Georgia; 
Titcoms, 2754 South West 13th St., Miami 
45, Florida; Harvey L. Wooprurr, 2335 


Westfield Rd., Charlotte 7, North Carolina. 


Southern Region: MotsA BULBOACA, 227 


Atkins Ave., Shreveport, Louisiana; DAtL- 
LAS Draper, 437 Delgado Dr., Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana; ELIZABETH J. Fossey, 


Union University, Jackson, Tennessee; A. 
T. Humpnuries, Lee College, Cleveland, 
Tennessee; Armo KivinieM!I, 602 Wichita 
Dr., Lexington, Kentucky; Louis PANZERI, 
935 Dauphine St., New Orleans, — 
RutH Parker, 1031 26th Street, S., Birm- 
ingham, Alabama; LEONARD vod KER, 2009 
Brook Lane, Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
[Continued on page following.] 
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Southwestern Region: HELENE REINSCH 
Beatty, 418 W. Twelfth St., Loveland, 
Colorado; PAUL ENGELSTAD, Texas Luth- 
eran College, Seguin, Texas; EUGENE G. 
Kuyper, Box 225, H.S.T.C., Arkadelphia, 
Arkansas; ALMA Sapp, 1128 Pearce Ave., 
Wichita 3, Kansas; ORCENITH SMITH, Schoo! 
of Music, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma; JANE SNow, 1226 Morn- 
ingside Drive, N. E., Albuquerque, N. M. 


CHAPTERS 


Arkansas: Pres., HELEN Lyon, Q uachita 
College, Arkadelphia; Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
THOMAS Bracc, 716 West B St., Russell- 
ville; Sec-Treas., RICHARD BROTHERS, Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


Birmingham Area; Pres., Lois Mims, 555 S. 
Forest Dr., Birmingham, Alabama; Treas., 
GOLDEN, 7317 Fourth Avenue 
South, Birmingham, Alabama; Sec., PHyYL- 
Lis PUMpHREY, 1922 Lancaster Rd., Birm- 
ingham 9, Alabama. 


Blackhawk: Pres., Harry F. HEwn, St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., ARTHUR E. CAssLING, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Sec., EsTHER 

MALmMROsE, 1111 Eighteenth Ave., Rock 
Island, Illinois; Treas, RutH HOLMEN, 
761 Thirty-fourth St., Rock Island, II. 


Boston: Pres., MABEL PARKS FRISWELL, 891 
Central Ave., Needham 92, Massachusetts; 
Ist Vice-Pres., JAMES R. Hovucuron, 50 
Chestnut St., Lynnfield Center, Massachu- 
setts; 2nd Vice-Pres., MARION ROBERTSON, 
28 Pickwick Rd., Marblehead, Massachu- 
setts; Treas., MARY WOLFMAN, 327 St. Paul 
St., Brookline 46, Massachusetts; Sec., MAR- 
GARET MARBLE, Lovell Rd., Holden, Mas- 
sachusetts; Corr. Sec., GERTRUDE EHRHART, 
11 Tetlow St., Boston 15, Mass. 


Buffalo: Pres., Emitie HALLock SrrRauss, 
625 LaFayette Ave., Buffalo 22, New York; 
Vice-Pres., HUNT Sipway, 1370 Main St., 
Buffalo 9, New York; Treas., Lucy MAc- 
DoNnaLpb, 126 Admiral Rd., Buffalo 16, New 
York; Sec., MARIE L. Monr, 425 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo 22, New York. 


Cascade: Pres., KARL MOLTMANN, 246 N. 
2st Street, Corvallis, Oregon; Vice-Pres., 
DaGny GustaFson, 5848 S.W. Texas, Port- 
land, Oregon; Sec-Treas., CaroLtyn O. 
James, 801 V Street, Vancouver, Wash. 


Chicago; Pres., MAXINE Stroup, Chicago 
Conservatory, 64 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois; Vice-Pres., LauRA Howarp- 
SON BARKWICK, 2537 N. Harding Ave., Chi- 
cago 47, Illinois; Treas., RosaLie J. Loep- 
ING, 4233 Maple Ave., Brookfield, Illinois; 
Sec., JULIA LeVine, 410 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Colorado: Pres., EowArp D. ANDERSON, 1501 
Crestmore PI., Ft. Collins, Colorado; Vice- 
Pres., CARL MELANDER, 1807 Faracres, 
Greely, Colorado; Sec-Treas., G. G. PETER- 
SON, 4565 S. Logan, Englewood, Colo. 


Connecticut-Western Massachusetts: Pres., 
HELENE Hupparp, 638 New Britain Ave., 
Hartford 10, Connecticut; Vice-Pres., Boris 
EVTUSHENKO, 430 Hillside, Hartford 6, Con- 


[Continued on page following.] 
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cati, then faster scales and intervals of 
a more difficult nature. 

I would avoid over-stretching the 
range, over-difficult material, and too 
much singing. The material for this 
period is quite good: Early English 
Songs [Lane-Wilson]; Early Italian 
Songs and Simple German Songs 
[Schirmer Ed. — also Taylor-Glenn]; 
Bergerettes [Weckerlin]; Sigmund 
Spaeth’s 55 Songs; Seven Centuries of 
Song [Woodside Series]; recitatives and 
easy oratorio arias [the oratorio recita- 
tives are great builders of word mean- 
ings]; simpler operetta numbers and 
contemporary composers may also be 
used in moderation. 

In choosing this material I should like 
to feel that it is worthy of artistic treat- 
ment and that it provides good program 
literature for later years. 


QuESTION 46: What exercises can I 
prescribe for a changing voice in a boy 


of 14? He used to sing in a church choi 


owing 
and still does very well with a soprangthould 


aria but now and then, when speaking 
his voice crackles and it frightens m 
that I may be injuring his voice. Shoul 
he stop singing altogether? ourse, 

Answer: This problem can commenc#},)))il d 
as early as nine years of age in girls anggin sing 
ten years in boys. We must bear in min{ 
that a physical change is taking plec; 
which might take as long as eight. yea 
or more before it settles to its new levd 
in the singing voice [See: “The Voic 
of Neurosis” by Paul J. Moses, page 27 
30]. A light, free, “fluid,” lyric approac| 
should be used at all times for the boyy] sow 
voice during this period. No demands if},, erto 
range or intensity should be placed upof) Ansv 
him. A lifetime of singing lies ahead of}; sult: 
him which could very easily be retardef}y Be 
or jeopardized by a course of “unnaturgNY.]. | 
training.” 

This early age provides golden yea 
for such things as solfeggio, English dic 
tion, starting a foreign language, or im 
proving piano performance. The fol} 
song type of literature is generally goof 
at this time. Exercises, as such, should b; 
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J. Gimsert Knapp, OREGON STATE 


UNIVERSITY, DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC, 
CorvaLuis, Orecon. “Please find $2.50 
enclosed for an annual subscription to 
Tue Buttetin. I’m new on the staff this 
year, teaching music for elementary 
teachers. The teaching of voice is one 
of my main interests. And, after Mr. 
Moltman, a member of NATS, showed 
me the magazine, I find it to be of real 
value.” 


a E. R. Moore Company, 932 W. DaKIn 
StrEET, Cuicaco 13, “Winning 
Public Support for the School Choral 
Group, recently published for free dis- 
tribution to choral directors, gives de- 
tailed instructions designed to help the 
director win recognition and community 
support for choral groups and glee 
clubs. i 

One section lists 11 proved methods 
of raising funds for the singing group. 
Others deal with relations with the 
newspapers and radio and _ television 
stations; and offer advice cn the prep- 
aration of editorial copy for the press; 
and scripts and visual presentations for 
broadcast media. Included are details 
such as copyright clearance for radio 


bf the 
pf Mus 


material and suggestions for handlin 
of stage properties for television pres 
entations. ilton 
Sample news releases for newspapet{Noyem| 
are included, along with instructions fofjy.cjon 
presenting this material to editors anf}, 
maintaining editorial contacts. A sepajjion Si 
rate section offers suggestions on thipy Gra 
kind of pictures newspaper editors prejy,,sic 
fer. 


Mationa 
Another section tells how to enlist thifejqs. 
support of special groups by direct mail) The 
appearances at group meetings, specidjrembe 
invitations, and presentation of specid}nd 
events. by the 
The introduction to the manual dis{pppore7 


cusses the advantages of good publif gency 
relations, such as more responsive h. of 
bigger audiences; better reaction to apf[},..mas 
peals for funds; more attractive invitajp,,. side 
tions to the group to perform; 
increased cooperation from school anj 
civic authorities. 


Wents; 


Bity, T 
The manual points out that much dky.,y ¢ 
the information it contains has beeff,, y, 
learned by trial and error by veterajghoirm; 
choral directors. It is intended primarilf 
to help the less-experienced directo! HIC 
develop good public relations technique VERS 
more quickly and easily. RHICAG 
For free copies, write to E. R. Moosfou der 
Company, 932 W. Dakin Sr., 
13, Tex.” Qnder | 
e Ly1 
NaTIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOLS ity 
Music, Pusiic RELATIONS COMMIT? ER 
noun 


“The Thirty-Seventh Annual Meetin 
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choiffio.ving rather than sustaining, and there 
oprangthould be only moderate and light use 
akingt ‘he upper voice. Do not mind if the 
NS Mounds are slightly on the breathy side 
Should times. This will correct itself in due 
ourse, if it is not excessive. A young 
puil does not necessarily have to stop 
tinting but it is certainly not a time 
or a teacher to try to develop a “fin- 
shed voice.” 


ls ang 
1 ming 
| ple ce 
yeuy 
v levd) (uestion 47: I am training a deep 
Vorctha. s voice and would like a complete list 
ge 2iipf choice songs for repertoire work. 
proach, uld appreciate your suggesting a use- 
> boy'ful source since my knowledge of bass 
inds if}e; ertoire is limited. 
1 upof) ANswer: May I recommend that you 
ead oor sult: “Singer’s Repertoire,” Vol. IV, 
tardetpy Berton Coffin [Scarecrow Press, 
vaturaiN.Y.]. Here you will find listed a wealth 

of material for bass voice in several 
. yeal¥janguages. The titles are arranged under 
sh dicfgong or aria title, composer, range and 
or imfpublisher. This source of information 
e folfjyould certainly provide your immediate 
Y $00ffeeds for any range of voice that you 
uld bigre teaching. 

j 


QuEsTIon 48: For singing in English 
should one use British or American style 
of Diction? Would you recommend a 
separate course in elocution [speech] 
for a student singer who shows a very 
promising voice but whose speech habits 
are atrocious? Any advice you can give 
will be helpful. 


Answer: Sing in perfect or at least 
good American English. Never the Brit- 
ish style, even when using their songs. 
There is nothing worse than to hear an 
American attempting to imitate an En- 
glishman. There is no language more 
beautiful than English [American] when 
perfectly sung or spoken. 

I would advise you to procure a copy 
of the book “Singers Manual of English 
Diction” by Madeleine Marshall, pub- 
lished by G. Schirmer. Also, an unusual 
and excellent book, “Sing Your Way to 
Better Speech” by Gertrude Walsh, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. Speak 
carefully, thoughtfully and do much 
reading aloud as though you were ac- 
tually before an audience. A good teach- 
er is usually your best guide.t{ 


indlin§}f the National Association of Schools 
- Presipof Music will be held at the Denver 
ilton Hotel, on Friday and Saturday, 
PapelyNovember 24 and 25, 1961. Panel dis- 
ms fOpussions on What Constitutes a Good 
rs anfMusic Library in a Collegiate Institu- 
7 Sepaftion, Strings in the U.S., The Placement 
on this Graduates, and The Proliferation of 
'S Pr€&iMusie Degrees will be presented by 
fationally-recognized experts in these 

list olds, 
t mai}) The NASM, founded in 1924, has a 
Specl4membership of 254 music departments 
Specl4gnd schools of music, and is designated 


the NatTIionaL COMMISSION ON AC- 
al dist REDITING as the official accrediting 
PUPMsency for music in higher education. 
ve aneThe officers for the current year are: 
to aPThomas Gorton, University of Kansas, 
Duane Branigan, University 
1; Illinois, and C. B. Hunt, Vice-Presi- 
ol ante, ts; Frank B. Jordan, Drake Univer- 
sity. Treasurer; and Thomas Williams, 
uch WK x College, Secretary. Roger Dexter 
s beelfe. University of Denver, is the local 
vetera hairman.” 
lirectofl 
nique 


Musica ROOSEVELT 
N VERSITY, 430 S. MicHicAN AVENUE, 
Mmcaco 5, Margaret Hillis, 
Moorfeuder and director of the Chicago 
‘aIcad@yniphony Orchestra Chorus, and Alex- 
@nd-r Kuchunas, assistant conductor of 

e Lyric Opera of Chicago, joined the 

of Chicago Musical College of 
MIT’FRoosevelt University this fall, it was 
Meetin@nn .unced by Joseph Creanza, Director. 


‘LETIN@®Ci OBER, 1961 


A 


Miss Hillis, a graduate of Indiana 
University and the Juilliard School of 
Music, will be director of all choral 
activities at the University. She is the 
founder of the American Concert Choir 
and Choral Foundation in New York 
and has been on the faculties of the 
Juilliard School of Music and Union 
Theological Seminary. She has been 
choral director of the New York City 
Opera Co., the American Opera Society, 
the NBC-TV Opera Co., and the Santa 
Fe Opera. 

Kuchunas, who has been with the 
Lyric Opera since 1956, will direct the 
activities of the University’s “Opera 
Workshop. He received his undergradu- 
ate degrees from the State Conservatory 
of Music in Kaunas, Lithuania. He is a 
former repetiteur with the Lithuania 
State Opera in Kaunas and assistant 
conductor at the Volksoper in Dresden, 
Germany. 


@ THE CLEVELAND INSTITUTE oF MusIc, 
11021 East Bovutevarp, CLEVELAND 6, 
Onto. “The Cleveland Institute of Music 
formally dedicated its new building on 
September 29, 1961. Master of cere- 
monies was William C. Treuhaft, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. 

The program of dedication was com- 
bined with the inauguration of Victor 
Babin, new director of The Cleveland 
Institute of Music.” 
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necticut; Sec., AMANDA KING, 36 Linsley 
Ave., Meriden, Connecticut; Treas., CHAR- 
LOTTE Gray, 71 Foxcroft Dr., Manchester, 
Conn. 


Delaware: Pres., SARAH R. FRYE, 4614 Wel- 
din Rd., Wilmington 3; Vice-Pres., EstHER 
R. BRADLEY, 2015 Monroe P1., Wilmington; 
Sec., Mrs. WM. DUPONT STAFFORD, Woods 
Edge, Claymont; Treas., HELEN S. CRusER, 
517 Woodside Ave., Woodside Hills, Wil- 
mington. 


Des Moines Area: Pres., ROBERT LARSON, 
Wartburg College, Waverly, Iowa; Vice- 
Pres., Ropert McCowen, Iowa State Uni- 
versity, Ames, Iowa; Sec-Treas., VERN MIL- 
LER, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit: Pres., AmMos §S. EpersoLe, Art 
Center Music School, 441 West Hancock, 
Detroit 1, Michigan; Ist Vice-Presidents, 
Harry Seitz, 1951 Lawrence Ave., Detroit 
6, Michigan and DoNALpD ARMAND, 2657 W. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 8, Michigan; 2nd 
Vice-Presidents, CAMERON MCLEAN, 85 
Chicago Blvd., Detroit 2, Michigan and 
HELEN Hopkins, 7 Hill Ave., Highland 
Park 3, Michigan; Treas., MARGIT Kor- 
MENDY, 100 W. Bethune Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich. 


Indiana: Pres., ALLEN F. SCHIRMER, Indi- 
ana Central College, 4001 S. Otterbein, 
Indianapolis; Vice-Pres., LucILE JONES, 
1204 N. Delaware, Indianapolis; Sec- 
Treas., E. Ross Ekstrom, Route 4, Bloom- 
ington. 


Kansas City Area: Pres., HENRY L. Capy, 
William Jewell College, Liberty, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., KATHRYN GALATAS YOUNG, 1013 
West 74th St., Kansas City 14, Missouri; 
Treas., MARGARET NortH, 15 W. 66th St., 
Kansas City, Missouri; Sec., LeTHa O. 
MILLsoM, William Jewell College, Liberty, 
Mo. 


Los Angeles: Pres., THOMAS N. MAc- 
BurNEY, 3255 Bennett Dr., Hollywood 28, 
California; Vice-Pres., BERNICE MATHISON, 
3646 Hughes Ave., Los Angeles 34, Cali- 
fornia; Treas., ALAN D. MENDENHALL, 4433 
Keystone Ave., Culver City, California; 
Sec., ANGIE McKissen, 3058D E. Florence, 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Maine: Pres., MARSHALL F. BryANt, 197 
Pine St., Portland; Vice-Pres., Louise 
GAN, Hotel Lafayette, Room 433, Portland; 
Sec-Treas., LENoRA G. BEECHER, 400 Dan- 
forth St., Portland. 


Nashville Area; Pres., EDNA KALER GRACEY, 
Claylick, Springfield, Tennessee; Vice-Pres., 
CHARLES NELSON, David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville; Sec-Treas., Mrs. Davin Dopp, 
637 E. Main St., Gallatin, Tennessee. 


New Jersey; Pres., DOROTHY SCHNEIDER, 
694 Clinton Ave., Newark 8; Vice-Pres., 
Bruce CAMPBELL, 1001 Broad St., Newark; 
Treas.,, FLORENCE KEARNEY, 149 Hilton 
Ave., Maplewood; Sec., RUTH Boyer, 819 
E. Broad St., Westfield. 


New Orleans: Pres., Louis PANZERI, 935 
Dauphine St., New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Vice-Pres., GENTER STEVENS, 3939 Gentilly 
Blvd., New Orleans, Louisiana; Treas., 
Frances Brown, New Orleans Baptist 
Theological Seminary, New Orleans, Loui- 
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siana; Sec., MARY Tortoricu, 93 E. Park 
Place, New Orleans, La. 


New York: Pres., HENRY PFOHL, 18 Cran- 
berry St., Brooklyn; Vice-Pres., HAROLD 
Luckstone, 37 Washington Sq. West, New 
York; Treas., EDNA BEATRICE BLoom, 916 
Union St., Brooklyn; Sec., Lita LEERoy, 
194 Riverside Dr., New York 25. 


North Carolina: Pres., GERALDINE CATE, St. 
Mary’s Junior College, Raleigh; Vice-Pres., 
PAuL PETERSON, Salem College, Winston- 
Salem; Sec-Treas., EDWIN K. BLANCHARD, 
Box 400, Meredith College, Raleigh. 


North-Central Ohio: Pres., DALE V. GILLI- 
LAND, Ohio State University, Columbus; 
Vice-Pres., Rosert E. BowLus, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, Delaware; Sec-Treas.. 
Kart R. Trump, College of Wooster, 
Wooster. 


Ohio Valley: Pres., Hubert Kockritz, Col- 
lege-Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Vice- 
Pres., MELTON Moore, Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio; Treas., FRANKLIN BENZ, Col- 
lege-Conservatory, Cincinnati, Ohio; Sec., 
RutH Beyer, 1346 Edwards Rd., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Oklahoma City: Pres., Lester L. Dunn, 
4604 N. College, Bethany, Oklahoma; Vice- 
Pres., MILDRED SHAUGHNESSY, 740 N.W. 
19th Street, Oklahoma City 3, Oklahoma; 
Sec., Froryce Downs, Oklahoma City 
University, Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma; 
Treas., Ciara Counts Cook, 1220 St. 
Charles, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Philadelphia: Marcuerite C. Barr, 2012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania; 
Vice-Pres., MARGARET KEIsER, 2124 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pittsburgh - Tri-State: Pres., SyLvie Drr- 
DEYN, 1025 Murrayhill Ave., Pittsburgh 
17, Pennsylvania; Vice-Pres., OTTILIE 
Krucer, 414 Freeport Rd., New Kensing- 
ton, Pennsylvania; Sec., MARIA CAVENAY 
CooLaHAN, 6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Treas., MARGARET HUEY, 
501 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Rhode Island: Pres., PAULINE MIDDLETON, 
63 Angell St., Providence 6; Vice-Pres., 
Ray E. Crowe t, 60 Davis St., Providence 
3: Sec., GLORY PERETHIAN, 31 Benefit St., 
Pawtucket. 


St. Louis District: Pres., Ke1rH Forney, 355 
Holiday Hill Dr., Florissant, Missouri; 
Vice-Pres., Mitprep Haas, 7341 Forest 
Haven Estates, St. Louis, Missouri; Treas., 
DoroTHEA MerepbiTH, 408 S. Hanley Rd., 
Clayton 5, Missouri; Sec., EDNA WARNER, 
5355 Pershing, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


Salt Lake Area: Pres., JOHN MARLOWE NIEL- 
son, University of Utah, Salt Lake City 12, 
Utah; Vice-Pres., GRACE N. Wricut, 1368 
Arlington Dr., Ogden, Utah; Treas., ELiz- 
ABETH Hayes Simpson, 1115 Gilmer Dr., 
Sec., BETTY JEANNE CHIPMAN, 2222 East 
3020 South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Francisco: Pres., MYNARD JONES, 2901 
Benvenue Ave., Berkeley, California; Vice- 
Pres., FREDRIC LOADWICK, 3581 Forrest Ave., 
Santa Clara, California; Treas., GLApys 
STEELE Hacue, 1598 Shrader St., San Fran- 
cisco, California; Sec., DoRAN DIETER, 2364 
Pacific Ave., No. 2, San Francisco, Calif. 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE......}.. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 
EASTERN REGION 


Barbeau, Mr. Bernard P., 17 Amherst Road, Bever- 
ly, Mass. 

Lakeway, Miss Ruth Cleveland, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Springs, } 

Palestrina, Mr. Andrea. 166 W. 72nd St., 


New York 


Stern, Mr. Blake G., 641 Whitney Ave., New 
Haven 11, Conn. 


SOUTHEASTERN REGION 


Bosworth, Mrs. Lillian A., 2 Club Drive, Rome, 
Georgia 


Harper, Mrs. Barbara Cox, Route #3, LaGrange, 


No. Car. 
Koger, Mrs. Mildred N., 


4646 Homestead Road, 
Jacksonville 10, Fla. 
Leonard. Mr. Edward Jr., 326 York Ave., Rock 
Hill, So. Car. 
Schober, Miss Sani, Flora McDonald Col- 
lege, Red Springs, No. Car. 
White, Miss Sarah Quillian, 


Box 685, 
Milledgeville, Ga. 


GS.C.W., 


SOUTHERN REGION 


Coston, Mrs. R. M., 335 N. 17th Ave., Laurel. Miss. 

O'Neill, Mrs. J. Catherine Rule, 3765 Chelsea 
Drive, Baton Rouge, La. 

Thompson. Mr. J. Wm., Belmont College, Nash- 


ville 5, Tenn. 


CENTRAL REGION 
Adams, Mrs. Lillian E., 


nersville, Ind. 

Davis, Mr. John E., 
Peoria, Iil. 

Dennard, Mr. Brazeal 
troit 6, Mich. 

Dobrovolsky-Venta, Mrs. 
Pkwy., Chicago 14, TIL. 

Dunn, Mr. James P., Monmouth College, Mon- 
mouth, IIL. 

Haynes, Miss Lucille Warren, Central Michigan 
University, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

Hoierman, Mrs. Charlotte, 16 Lemp Road, Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

McCorm: ack, Mr. Chester L., 335 St. Louis Ave., 
Ferguson, 35, Mo 

O'Connor, Miss Lydia M., 
Glenview, 


1701 Vermont Ave., Con- 


2603 W. Belle Vista Ct., 


2674 Tuxedo St.. De- 


Lydia, 546 Fullerton 


611 Carriage Hill, So. 


NORTHERN REGION 


Strohm, Mr. John Abner, Box 182, State Teachers 
College. Minot, No. Dak. 

= Miss Inge, 115 North Park St., 
Wis 
2/20/61—listing omitted) 


Appleton, 


SOUTHWESTERN REGION 


Longmire, Mrs. Martha Holmes, 5808 W. 101 Ter- 
race, Overland Park, Kans. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN REGION 


Halliday, Mr. John R., 3895 Donald Ave., Arling- 
ton, Calif. 

Tueller, Mr. F. Eugene, 671 N. 3 East, 
Ttah 

Voris, Mr. Robert M., 
Calif. 


Logan, 


1092 Randall Ave., Whittier, 


NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Colvin, Mrs. 
Butte, Mont. 

Hunter, Mrs. Helen Judy, 2608 Central Blvd., 
Eugene. Oregon 

Turner. Mr. Philip E., Rocky Mountain College, 
Billings, Mont. 


Louise Janet, 21 S. Montana St., 


REINSTATED TO MEMBERSHIP 


Johnson, Dr. Donald Egbert, 10702 Burdine St., 
Houston, Texas 
(formerly 2222 No. MacGregor Dr., Houston) 
ot. Herbert C., 203 S. Madison, Hillsboro, 
ans. 
Sister M. Rosalie, C.D.P., Sacred Heart High 
School, Route 80, Kingston, Mass. 
(formerly 130 Court St., Plymouth, Mass.) 
Slaughter, Mrs. Roma, Castello di Panzano, Pan- 
zano in Chiante, (Firenze) Italy ' 
Tassie, Mr. Phalen, 2838 Greenwich St., San 


Francisco 23, Calif. 


Taylor, Mrs. Berle Nye, 172 Burrill St., Swamp) 
scott, Mass. 

— Miss Margot, 20 St. Botolph St., Boston 
Wass. 


RESIGNED FROM MEMBERSHIP 


Arontzon, Mrs. Elizabeth, 302 Birmingham Ave. 
Wilmington 4, Del. 

Cothren, Mrs. Edythe Stevenson, reported in May 
issue resignations as Mrs. Edyth Stevenson. MR: 

Edger, Mathilda Flinn, 5742 Northumberland §t. 
Pittsburgh 17, Pa. 

Farrah, Miss Elvira Katherine, 302 King St. MR. 
Montevallo, Ala. 

Howell, Miss Ruth Ritter, 1559 N. Kingsley Dr 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Malmroce, Esther J., 1111 - 18th Ave., Rech 
Island, 

MeNeey.. Nir. Edwin, 1810 W. Broadus Ave., For 
Worth 15, Texas 

Miller, Mr. McClung, 6718 4th Ave. N., St. Peters 
burg 10, Fla. 

Youngs, Miss Geneva A., Christian College, (« 
lumbia, Mo. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Abee, Mrs. Paul, (reported May, 61) is the forne—} Grim, 
Virginia MacWatters Kegle 


Ackley, Mrs. Jon O. (Ona Lou), 1886 Stevely St (from 
Long Beach 15, Calif. liarris, 
(from Information W anted) Wast 

Adler, Mrs. Adele, 825 Menlo Ave., Apt. M., Men: (from 
lo Park, Calif. Henry, 
(from Information Wanted) Box . 

Avery, Miss Florence A., School of Music, U. ¢ (from 
Ala., Tuscaloosa, Ala. Hinsha 
(from 204 Westwood St., Columbia, Mo.) Ridge 

Baker, Mrs. Clare ae 104 E. 8ist St. North (trom 
Kansas City 18, } Hoffelt 
(from 886 F St., Rte. 2, Gashland, Mo.) | Mem 

Barre, Miss Germaine, 389 Stone Church Rdpp corre 
Adamsville, Rhode Island Holroy 
(from P.O. Box 735, Twerton) Lexit 

Miss May, 825 E. School St., Napervillef 

f nd. 
(from 330 E. Van Buren St.) » Hough 

Bernstein, Florence. 7300 South Shore Drive, 
1304, Chicago 49. TIL. (fron 
(from 7011 S. Merrill Ave., Apt. 2B, Chicagf, Hugob 
9, Til.) Univ 

Brown, Mr. Oren Lathrop, wishes studio addressf, _ (fron 
386A North Euclid St., St. Louis 8, Mo., kept af} Humm 
permanent address 4 Ave. 

Cameron, Mrs. Jane Holland, 491 Montrose Lanef, (fron 
St. Paul. Minn. Calif 
(from Information Wanted) Hump! 

Colgan, Mrs. Louise B., Hotel Lafayette, Portlandf), catio 
Maine (fron 
(from 358 Danforth St., Portland) | Huyck 

Crim, Mr. Jack Smith, 138 So. 3rd St., Lewisf) ton, 
burg, Pa. (fron 
(from 136 So. Third St.) | Jacks 

Cunningham, Mrs. Roy C., Box 923, Plattsburgh) Rock 
N.Y. _ (fror 
(from P.O. Box 871, Kimball. Neb.) King, 

Daro, Mr. David, P.O. Box 1326, Bakersfield, Cali! 302, 
(from 1027 T. Street) (fror 

DeMott, Mrs. — B., 390 San Marino Ave Komm 
Pasadena 10, Calif. : Apt. 
(from 2321 Fifth Ave., Los Angeles 18) > _ (fror 

Dieter, Mr. Doran A., 2364 Pacific Ave. #2, Sap) Lee, | 
Francisco 15, Calif. 12, C 
(from 2655 Hyde St. #2) ¢ (fror 

Dueringer, Mrs. Ilse Enge, 415 Oak St., Webstefi Lewis, 
Grove 19, Maryland ha: 
(from 936 Jefferson Place, Shrevenort, La.) 4 fro 

Earl, Mr. Don, c/o Music Dept., Brigham Young Logan 
University, Provo, Utah ‘ers 
(from 1184 E. Briar Ave., Provo, Utah) 4 trot 

Ferguson, Mr. G. Wade, 18335 Devonshire St nnb 
Northridge. Calif. son, 
(from 14216 Vanowen St.. Van Nuys. Calif.) 

Fitzpatrick, Miss Regina, 7022 So. Shore Drivefy * 
Apt. 1107, Chicago 49. Ill. fro 
(from 7019 So. Merrill Ave.) 4 d ne 

Foldi, Mr. Andrew Harry, San Francisco Opcrfy Pan 
War Memorial Opera House, San Francisef} 
Calif. 
(from 209 LaCruz, Sante Fe, New Mexico) — . ‘sou 
Frye, Mr. and Mrs. Guthrie, 4614 Weldin 
Wilmington, Delaware i Nev 
(from 708 W. 23rd St.) 5 fro 

Garnett, Mrs. Gretchen Noble, 15830 Van 4 
Blvd., Shaker Heights 20, Ohio Blo 
(from 30500 Maple Drive, Bay Village) i tro! 

Garrett, Clyde J., 120 Cedar Lane, Arlington, Texaf) ) urri 
(from Decatur Baptist College, Decatur. Texas? fro 

Godwin, Mr. Robert Chandler, School of Music so’ 
Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois i 
(from North Dakota State University Stat on} 

Fargo, No. Dak.) i 


Graham, Miss Ruth Elizabeth, 1717 Hogback Wily 
Rd., Tryon, No. Car. (from Tryon, No. Car.) [ 
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IN MEMORIAM 
with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of its fellow members 
MISS FLOSSITA BADGER 
San Francisco, California 
MRS. FLORENCE LEE HOLTZMAN 
Hollywood, California 
MR. ALEXANDER J. KISSELBURGH 
Los Angeles, California 
MR. WALTER MATTERN 
New York, New York 
MARCIA MERRILL 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine 
MR. GILBERT L. McCUTCHEN 
Dodge City, Kansas 


Grim, Mrs. Ramona Rockway, c/o Mr. 
Kegley, 654 Gilman St., Palo Alto, Calif. 
(from Information Wanted) 

liarris, Mr. Edison D., School of Music, U. of 


Paul 


Washington, Seattle 5, Wash. 
(from 72 Short St., Edwardsville, Penn.) 
' Henry, Mrs. Sue Trimble, c/o W. F. Nave, P.O. 


Hoffelt, Mr. 


ch Rdff 


ipervillel 


ve, Apt 


Box 32, Versailles, Ky. 

(from 200 Boiling Springs Drive, Lexington) 
liinshaw, Mr. Jay Paul, 112 Berry Parkway, Park 

Ridge, Ill. 

(from 1218 Jarvis, Chicago) 
Robert O., reported in Southeastern 
Membership as Robert C. in May issue, please 


correct. 
Holroyd, Music Dept., Univ. of Ky., 
Lexington, 
(from “a Mong U. Grad. Res. Center, Bloomington, 
Ind.) 
Houghton, Miss Jean Colwell, 6049 N. Kauffman 
Ave., Temple City, Calif. 
(from Information Wanted) 
Hugoboom, Mr. R. Wayne, Div. of Fine Arts, 


Chicag 


address}. 


kept a 


se Lane 


Portland 


) 
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Univ. of So. Fla., Tampa, Fla. 

(from 10616 Coquita Lane, Tampa) 
Hummel, Mrs. Eilene Huffman, 650 N. Normandie 
Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
(from 935 N. Kingsley 


Calif.) 
I eo A Mr. Alfred W., Dept. of Music Edu- 
cation, Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 16, Tenn. 

Box 427, Helena, Mont. 


Drive, Hollywood 29, 


(from P.O. 
Wal- 
ton, New York 
(from Bethel College, Hopkinsville, Ky.) 
Jackson, Mr. Frank Arden, 16 Cornwell Ra., Glen 
Rock, New Jersey 
(from 145 Rowland Ave., Clifton) 
King, Mr. Paul Edward, 5959 Franklin Ave., Apt. 
102, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
(from 1463 Scott Ave., Los Angeles) 
mmel, Miss Margaret, 29 West Northern Ave., 
Apt. A, Springfield, Ohio 
(from 23 W. Madison Ave.) 
e, Elizabeth B., 1987 N. 
12, Ohio 
(from Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio) 
wis, Mr. H. LeRoy, 3906 Virgilia St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. 
from 3030 P Street N.W., Washington, D.C.) 
gan, Mr. Norman Richard, Dept. of Music, Uni- 
ersity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
from Box 175, Idaho Falls, Idaho) 
mnberg, Charles M., 2019 Lindberg Rd., Ander- 
on, Indiana 
from 416 East Second, Bloomington, Indiana) 
icrae, Mr. Tolbert, 603 Ash Avenue, Ames, Iowa 
from Music Dept. Iowa State College) 
insveld, Mr. W. Lee, 9260 Van Nuys Blvd., 
Panorama City, Calif. 
from 1440 Seventh St., 


Starr Rd., Columbus 


Astoria, Oregon) 


~Donald, Mrs. Wm. 933 Geranium St., Baton 
Rouge, La. not 3933. 
\ead, Miss Elizabeth, 10 Belle Ave., Ossining, 
New York 
from 8&3 So. Highland Ave.) 
Murray, Mr. David C., University Apt. E-230, 


sloomington, Ind. 
from 2107 S. Grange St., Sioux Falls, So. Dak.) 
irray, Mr. Don, 429 Surf St., Chicago 14, IIL. 
from P.O. Box 552, Princeville) 
Ison, Mr. Russel C., Indiana State College, 
ndiana, Pa. 
from Indiana State Teachers College) 
O.en, Mr. Thorwald, 393 No. Euclid Ave., St. 
ouis 8, Mo. 
from 4730 Bonita, St. Louis) 


A 


Parcher, Mrs. Genevieve Cameron, 5913 Accomac 


St. Springfield, Va. 
(from 162 Calhoun St., Battle Creek, Mich.) 
Mr. Ralph Munroe, 3139 So. Oak Park Ave., 


Park, 
Berwyn, Ill. 
(from Box 685, Chewelah, Wash.) 

Philippe, Miss Jeannine, 323 Covert Run, Bellevue, 
Ky., not Belleview 

Pool, Mrs. Rose G., 63 - 28th Ave. Drive, N.W., 
Hickory, No. Car. 
(from 20 B Vieumont Apts., Hickory) 

Ragatz, Mrs. Ruth Hammond, 101 Grant St., Apt. 
308, Denver 3, Colo. 
(from 1157 South Vine St.) 

Richards, Mrs. Helen Chipman, 2505 Douglas St., 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah 


(from 7 Pinecrest Terrace, Pease Air Force 
Base, New Hampshire) 
Richmond, Mr. Edw. L., 1011 E. Washington, Iowa 


City, Iowa 
(from 1011 W. Oak Street) 

Rickert, Prof. Lawrence, 22 Broadway Place, 
Normal, IIl. 

(from 144A Stadium Terrace, Illi- 
nois) 

Ringo, Mme. Marguerite, Add N.E. to 451 Prior 
Street, Gainesville, Ga. 

Rivers, Mr. Richard, Converse College, 
burg, So. Car. 

(from _ Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane Univer- 
sity, New Orleans) 

Rowe, Mr. Jack C., add zone number 16 to present 
address in Birmingham, Ala. 

Royer, Mr. Wilbor L., 3234 Reimer Rd., Barber- 
ton, Ohio 
(from 630 Newton Ave.) 

—, Mrs. Dennis, 
San Francisco 27, Calif. 

(from 1007 Sunset Lane, Columbia, Mo.) 

Sister Mary Raban Wathen, OSF, 421 S. Tighland 
Ave., Bloomington, Ind. 

(from 2728 Asbury Rd., Dubuque, Iowa) 

Sister M. Seraphica, O.P., Dominican College, 5915 
Erie St., Racine, Wisc. 

(from Sr. M. Seraphica Berres, O.P., 
Ave. and 1209 Park Ave.) 

Skinner, Mr. Lawrence Morgan, Box 544, Laurin- 
burg, No. Car 
(from 16-14 A "ieee Rd., Fair Lawn, N.J.) 

Smith, Mr. Wilfred Charles, 519 Anastasia Ave., 
Coral Gables 34, Fla. 

(from 335 University Drive, Coral Gables 34, Fla.) 

—— Mr. Albert J., 300 Atlas Bldg., Salt 

Lake City 1, Utah 
(from 47 South Main) 

Thompson, Fay Jennings, 
Nashville 4, Tenn. 

(from Mrs. J. Wm. Thompson, 110 Fourth St., 
Clarksville, Tenn. and 1309 Jones St., Old Hick- 
ory, Tenn.) 

be = Mr. Wallace L., 1044 5th Ave., Spearfish, So. 
Jak. 

(from 945 7th Street) 

Wagner, Mrs. Louise, 446 Strand, Missoula, Mon- 
tana wishes name changed back from Mrs. 
Louise Stoltze 

Young, Mrs. Kathryn Galatas, 1013 W. 

Kansas City 14, Mo. 
(from 5431 Ash Drive, Mission, Kansas) 

Robert F., 5900 Powhatan Ave., 
(from 1315 W. 51st St.) 


Champaign, 


Spartan- 


170 Aptos Ave., 


1242 Park 


5104 Cochran Drive, 


74th St., 


Nor- 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Mail returned from: 
Alexander, Mrs. Paulette, 4626 Pine St., Bellaire, 


Texas 
Bischoff, Mrs. Miriam L., 9 Rollingview Drive, 
? Penn. 
Bunnell, Mr. Lyman B., 10 Woodland St., Hartford 


De La Mare, Mr. Philippe R., 1696 S.W. Montgom- 
ery Dr., Portland 1, Oregon 

Gable, Mr. Bertram Devor, 975 W. White- 
water, Wisc. 

Guthrie, Mr. Wm. Frank, Texas Christian Univ., 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Henning, Mr. John Lindsey, 1st Methodist Church, 
Wewoka, Okla. 

Hodson, Mr. Roger M., 

H Mrs. 
Mich. 

Magnus, Mr. kd Peter, 1290 Schenectady Ave., 
Brooklyn 3, N. 

Maxwell, Mr. Donald Jay, 205 Manchester, Bar- 
bourville, Ky. 

Mesrobian, Mr. Robert, 114 Bay State Rd., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Amelia Hall, 4227 Peachtree Circle, 


Smith, Mrs. 
105 Hawkins St., 


Charles, 


: Concord, Tenn. 
Beatrice L. Brewster, Farmington, 


East Jacksonville 7, Fla. 


—_— Mrs. Frances B., Roanoke, 


Vernon, Mr. Robert Charles, 2871 No. Elmwood St., 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 

Waterstripe, Mr. 
lanti, Mich. 

Yett, Mrs. 
Springs, 


Robert, 1119 Grove Road, Ypsi- 


Frances Martin, P.O. Box 29, Sulphur 
Texas 
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South Carolina: Pres., Joyce Hosss, Con- 
verse College, Spartanburg; Vice-Pres., 
KATHERINE PFOHL, Box 48, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill; Sec-Treas., GA GINGERY, 
Box 4421, Bob Jones University, Green- 
ville. 


South Florida: Pres., Louis C. Titcoms, 
2754 S.W. 13th St., Miami 45, Florida; 
Vice-Pres., NETTA SYMES Morris, 1617 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Florida; Treas., Roy 
OLIver, 422 Alcazar Ave., Coral Gables 34, 
Florida; Sec., SistER MAurA, O.P., Barry 
College, Miami 38, Florida. 


Twin Cities: Pres., THoMAsS Appott, 3017 
Vera Cruz Ave. N., Robbinsdale, Minne- 
sota; Vice-Pres., FLORENCE CLAus, 949 Mar- 
shall Ave., St. Paul, Minnesota; Treas., 
JosePH JOHNSON, 1128 LaSalle Ave., Min- 
neapolis 3, Minnesota; Sec., MARCELLA 
Oya, 2830 37th Ave. S., Minneapolis 6, 
Minn. 


Washington D. C.: Pres., H. LeRoy Lewis, 
3906 Virgilia St., Chevy Chase 15, Mary- 
land; Ist Vice-Pres., VERA N. Ross, 4628 
Brandywine St. N.W., Washington 16; 2nd 
Vice-Pres., RAMONA Forpes, 3113 Tenny- 
son St. N.W., Washington 15; Treas., MARY 
CiarkE, 6507 Broad St., Brookmont, Mary- 
land; Sec., GRETCHEN Hoop, 1226 Fairmont 
St. N.W., Washington 9. 


Wichita Kansas Area: Pres., INES JAMISON, 
University of Wichita; Vice-Pres., SIsTER 
SusANNA Day, Sacred Heart College, 
Wichita; Sec-Treas., VIVIAN FLEMING, j 
Friends University, Wichita. 


Wisconsin: Pres., CHRISTINE GUNLAGSON, 
School of Music, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison; Vice-Pres., BERNHARDT WEST- 
LUND, Milton College, Milton; Treas., WIL- 
LIAM EBert, Conservatory of Music, Mil- 
waukee; Sec., MERION J. JOHNSON, School 
of Music, University of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee. 
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COMMITTEE 
ON VOCAL EDUCATION 
Victor A. Fields, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Philip A. Duey, Ralph Errolle, Grace 
Leslie, J. Oscar Miller, Harvey Ringel, 


Sonia Sharnova, Orcenith Smith, and Wil- 
liam Vennard. 


COM. ON VOCAL AFFAIRS 


IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Carl Nelson, Chairman; Mary Cook Chit- 
tim, Philipp Gustafson, Paschal Monk, 
George Newton, and John Toms. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE 


William Ross, Chairman; Oren Brown, 
Berton Coffin, Philip Duey, Ralph Errolle, 
Victor Alexander Fields, William Vennard, 
and Warren Wooldridge. 


MUSIC REVIEW COMMITTEE 


Earle Tanner, Chairman; Hadley R. Craw- 
ford, Laura M. Marble, and Ruth Lowry 
Sawyers. 
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All Reads Lead Uc Peston 


Come, and enjoy: 
%ROLAND HAYES, world-famous tenor, in lecture-recital. i 


% WILLIAM VENNARD and PHILIP DUEY in debate—Resolved: That the 
Teaching of Singing is a Science. 


KARL GEIRINGER, internationally-known musicologist: and the 
Opera." 


% MARTIAL SINGHER, Metropolitan Opera star, in recital. 


%& KAY GRIFFEL, 1960 Singer-of-the-Year, in recital followed by a reception 
in the beautiful Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum [courtesy of the trustees]. 


% TEA at Boston University; Bach "'sings;"' Samuel Barber's "Hand of Bridge;" 
panels, clinics, etc. 


%& SINGER-OF-THE-YEAR FINALS; biennial elections; annual business meet- 
ing; exhibits; annual banquet. 


Gertrude Tingley Gertrude Ehrhart 
General Chairman Program Chairman 


CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO CUT OUT, FILL IN COMPLETELY, AND RETURN TO 
Marie Bergeron, 122 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. Mabel Parks Friswell, 891 Central Ave., Needham 91, Mass. 
Date Date 

: Please accept my REGISTRATION FEE for the 17th NATS Annual Con- 
Please acknowledge the following room request to: vention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Boston, Mass., Dec. 27-30, 1961. 
Se [_] Member, $7.00. [_] Student, $1.00 each session. 
ees [_] Non-member, $7.00. [_] Guest, $1.00 each session. 
‘in . _ BANQUET RESERVATION: Friday, December 29, 1961, 7:00 p. m. 
: [] | wish to reserve place[s] at $7.50 each, including gratuities. 
ve | enclose my check money order in the amount of 
to cover the indicated items. [Please make payable to National Associ- 
NATS OFFICIAL Gas ingle ........ $ 8.00 ation of Teachers of Singing.] 
HOTEL RESER- ee (].Two persons, double bed ...... $14.00 Name 
VATION FORM [] Two persons, twin beds ....... $14.00 Street 
A.M. [J P.M.] Three persons in room ......... $18.00 City _ Zone State 
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